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As a leading U.S. publishing firm, 
Miller Freeman serves many key 
industries with highly-specialized 
journals that provide selective 
readership and selective advertis- 
ing coverage. Markets outside the 
U.S. are served by long-estab- 
lished publications in the world- 
wide mining and pulp and paper 
industries; plus external coverage 
of construction, commercial fish- 
eries and forest products through 
CONSTRUCTION WORLD, 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN IN- 
Me TERNATIONAL, THE LUM- 
- BERMAN, THE TIMBERMAN, 
= and a new publication, WORLD 
: WOOD, which will have a con- 
Sy trolled circulation of over 8,000 
in 85 countries. 

The combination of these ac- 
tivities provides international 
advertisers with a single source 
for selective advertising coverage 
and for authoritative market data 
on a variety of international 
industries and markets. Contact 
your nearest Miller Freeman office 
for any information you require. 
We’re glad to be of service. 
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| FOR WORLD-WIDE 
MARKET DATA, 
RECENT AND RIGHT es, 


WORLD MINING: Covering 
the world-wide metal mining in- 
dustry. Circulation (BPA) 12,500 
(No U.S. circulation). Compan- 
ion publication to Mining World 
(North America) 
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1959 
PULP & PAPER ES 
INTERNATIONAL: a 


Covering the world-wide 
pulp paper and paper- 
board industry. Con- 
trolled circulation over 
4,000 (No U.S. circula- 
tion). Companion publi- 
cation to Pulp & Paper 
(North America). 
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McGraw-Hill International 


Headquarters for World-Wide 





Business Information 


For Example... 
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Here’s Marketing Data to help you top the $50,000,000,000 
gross annual overseas business done by American Companies 





$50-billion? Just a start... 
Looking ahead realistically, 
combination export sales from 
the U.S.A. with sales from 
* | overseas subsidiaries, econo- 
mists see by 1968 American 
companies doing a gross annual 
international business of $100- 
billion. In every area of busi- 
ness activity, profit from over- 
#hy| seas business is getting bigger 
. coming faster . . . costing 
less than is possible here at home... 
INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT DI- 
GEST, edited and published especially for 
top management men overseas, has recently 
printed a 32-page report on A Changing 
World Market Place. 














Manufacturing-Power 
Plant Field ...5 Year 
Picture of New Plants 
in Latin America, pub- 
lished by INGENIE- 
RIA INTERNACIO- 
NAL INDUSTRIA, 
lists plants, each $1,- 
000,000 or more, that 
have been built or start- 
ed during the last five 
years. The list covers 
plants in chemical, paper, steel, automobile, 
cement, aluminum and other fields. The 
directory lists plants broken down two 
ways, by country and by industry. 














Automobile Market... 
World Automotive Mar- 
ket Survey and Motor 
Census is published 
by EL AUTOMOVIL 
AMERICANO and 
THE AMERICAN AU- 
TOMOBILE. This an- 
nual publication pro- 
vides this basic market 
information for the au- 
tomotive export indus- 
try: up-to-date motor vehicle registrations 
by types for every country of the world; 
world motor vehicle production statistics by 
makes; world export of motor vehicles by 
countries of destination; U.S. automotive 
exports country-by-country; detailed infor- 
mation and marketing maps for all the top 
U.S. automotive markets. 


Construction Equip- 
ment ... Major Latin 
American Construction 
Projects, in its 10th An- 
nual Edition ... Pub- 
lished by INGENIE- 
RIA INTERNACIO- 
NAL CONSTRUC- 
CION, it is the most 
complete and authorita- 
tive forecast of con- 
struction activity in 
Latin America. 2,772 heavy construction 
projects, either started or planned, are 
listed. Each $1,000,000 or more, they add 
up to $23,300,000,000. 


Overseas Operations of U.S. Industrial Companies: That’s the title of a new 
study prepared by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics which finds 
that U.S. firms will invest more than $2.4 billion in property, plants and equip- 
ment outside the continental U.S. next year. Eighty-eight per cent of this will 
be for new productive facilities. Write us for a copy of the full survey, which 


analyzes trends and development areas. 


*, McGraw-Hill International 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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“~.. People Who 
Want to Know” 





Several weeks ago on a trip to Latin America, I ran into Eduardo 
Cardenas who has been editor of SELECCIONES since its start in 1940. 
Eduardo, who recently left to go into business for himself, probably knows 
more about the reading habits and interests of Latin Americans than any 
other single person. 


Because of his long experience, | asked him a question sometimes 
asked me by people not too familiar with Latin America. 


“Who are the readers of MECANICA POPULAR in Latin America 
and why do you think they read it?” 


This is what Eduardo replied to my question. 


“We are living in an era of accelerated progress. In the last ten years 
more progress has been made than in the previous fifty. And in the next 
three years we will probably advance more than in the last ten years. 


“In Latin America, as in any evolving area, there is a core of people 
who are intensely interested in the mechanical and scientific developments 
that are affecting and will affect their lives both at home and at work. 


“These are mostly people of the new middle class... basically en- 
gineers, production superintendents, master mechanics, department heads 
and small business men, primarily concerned with the production, buying 
and repairing of ‘things’. 

“Understandably, these people want to know about the new ‘things’ 
that will make their work easier, their homes more comfortable and their 
leisure hours more interesting and productive. 


“These people are interested in nuclear fission and the explora- 
tion of space; in the building of roads and the construction of dams; in 
new cars and hunting trips; in new ideas for their homes and new equip- 
ment for their work. 


“MECANICA POPULAR provides this kind of information and, be- 


cause it does, progressive people who want to know, read it.” 


In any market, as we all know, the problem of marketing — of ad- 
vertising and selling profitably — is to single out our best prospects, then 
to find the best way to reach them as efficiently and effectively as possible. 


MECANICA POPULAR offers you a pre-conditioned market of 265,- 
000 people who pay to learn about new products and an editorial content 
that creates an atmosphere of product interest — two important plus factors 
in this period of increasing competition and concern about advertising 
productivity. 
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Accent on Mexico 


e In this issue, we present a symposium of observa- 
tions on the Mexican scene, by some of our own mem- 
bers there. Some we had to edit down to avoid repe- 
titions or due to lack of space, but on the whole we 
believe the Special Section starting on page 7 presents 
the salient aspects of the marketing picture in Mexico. 

Naturally, there are also some divergences. For 
instance, one research man writes that interviewers 
may expect to be invited in for coffee and a long 
chat, while another says they are likely to get beaten 
up or worse. 

Several weeks ago, we wrote to all our members 
in Mexico, asking each one to furnish a story or 
material for an article on the phase of marketing 
with which he was particularly concerned. We are 
grateful to those who responded. Similar contributions 
from readers in other countries will always be 
welcome. 

HENRY R. WEBEL 
Editor 


CONVENTION CALL 


e Two major notes of interest concerning the 1961 
I.A.A. World Congress at the Waldorf-Astoria, April 
17-19, have been announced by General Chairman 
Harry Thompson: 

1. Increased emphasis on international participa- 
tion in the program; 

2. Addition of the 1.A.A. Gallery of Outstanding 
International Advertising Campaigns. 

Chairman Thompson and Deputy Bernard Musnik 
both emphasized the importance of including as many 
Overseas participants as possible, and Steve de 


Clerque, this year’s program chief, has reorganized 
the opening day session to step up the international 
theme. 

Opening day will be divided into six sessions 
studying six major world areas—Latin America, 
North America, Far East, Africa, Common Market 
and Outer Seven. Each of the sessions will employ a 
working newsman who will give members the overall 
geographic, political and economic state of that area 
followed by a key agency or advertiser executive 
who has operated in each market. The first day 
luncheon speaker —to be announced in the March 
issue of the INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISER — will be 
a top name in world affairs. 

The I.A.A. Gallery will provide another plus for 
the 13th Annual Congress. Awards will be given for 
the best international advertising campaign submit- 
ted, as judged by a panel of distinguished Advertiser, 
Agency and Media representatives. There will be a 
first prize and two honorable mentions. The contest 
is open to all I.A.A. members and clients of LAA. 
members. The decision will be based on art and lay- 
out, copy and attainment of objectives. The entries — 
for which there is a $5 posting charge — will be dis- 
played during the Congress in the Jade Room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Bernard Rome of Rome Reports is 
chairman of the awards committee. 

The awards program will be limited to print media 
this year, since it is a pioneer effort, but plans are to 
expand it to include other media in the future if this 
year’s competition is a success. 


INCOMING MAIL 


Dear Mr. Webel: 
We were very interested in your article in the November 
issue on the “See the USA—1960” campaign. We thought you 
might be interested to know that KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
ran a large advertising campaign to get more Dutch business 
executives to go to America. 
Everything points to the fact that the campaign reached its 
target: A readership survey shows that approximately 70% of 
the readers of the media used read the advertisements from 
A to Z. 
D. Moesbergen 
SMIT’S RECLAME — ADVIES 
EN SERVICEBUREAU N. V. 
Amsterdam, Holland 
Dear Mr. Gilbert, 
The modern layout, typography, feature articles and the 
newsy style in which it is written, makes “International 
Advertiser” something of which our Association can be proud. 
It should also help to bring in new members and keep old 
ones better informed on what we are doing. 
J. J. Nery 
PUBLICITARIA URUGUAYA S.R.L. 
Montevideo, Urugauy 
Dear Mr. Webel: 
I’d like you to know that I appreciate the job you are doing 
and hope to meet you. 
Rafic Habib, Business Manager 
LISSAN-UL-HAL 
Beirut, Lebanon 

Dear Henry, 

I take this opportunity to congratulate you on the excellent 
material and presentation of the INTERNATIONL ADVER- 
TISER and wish you every success. 

Antonio Rojas Villalba 
INTERAMERICAN ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Caracas, Venezuela 
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Yours for the asking: 
| forty pages of solid facts 
A ] on the Latin American 

// market to use as back- 
ground for your own 
exploration of an area 
which can mean millions 

in future business. 


Here, in one compact booklet, replete with charts and graphs: 


e an analysis of the area’s growth e details of exports to Latin America 
potential 


from the U.S., Germany, and the U.K. 
e a record of growth of gross product 


. A e a 9-year record of imports of seven 
in the 50’s ¥ . . 
major Latin countries from all over 
e data on major industries the world 
e investment: internal and external . , 
e facts and figures on the kind of people 
e the outlook for trade you reach with Latin America’s biggest 
e competition for the market 


newsmagazine—Vision. 


For a copy, write—on your letterhead, please—to V. Moore, 
Visién, Vision Building, 635 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
(Or call your nearest Visién sales office.) 
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A Country with a Great Future 


by C. MANUEL ACUNA 
President, Promocion y Publicidad, S. A. 


e From the time of the Aztecs up to the present time, 
one of Mexico’s outstanding characteristics has been 
the spirit of progress of its inhabitants. Many years 
have passed and the various Governments have made 
great attempts to overcome successfully the various 
problems which have arisen, both of a social and 
economic nature. 

At the present time the country is going through 
an era of progress and prosperity; the standard of 
culture of the people has risen greatly and will con- 
tinue with gigantic strides, as the highest budget of 
expenditure in Mexico’s entire history is devoted to 
education. Every day there are hundreds of new 
schools, and new Universities and Technological In- 
stitutes are created, which are filled with young peo- 
ple who are anxious to learn. 

Industry also is in a full stage of development, and 
innumerable opportunities are afforded both for 
Mexican and foreign investors. Day by day the Mexi- 
can consumer demands more and better products, 
and a great diversity of industries are needed to 
meet this demand. 

According to the latest statistics of the Bank of 
Mexico, foreign capital is represented by an invest- 
ment of around 18,500 million Mexican pesos (1,480 


million U.S. dollars). In 1959, the figures of foreign 
capital invested in Mexico were 1,662 million pesos 
(133 million U.S. dollars), distributed as follows: 
Manufacturing industries 46.7%, 30% in trade, 
13.3% in mining and 10% in the building industries 
and in miscellaneous investments. 


As regards population, the 1960 statistics show that 
Mexico has 34,625,000 inhabitants, which is an ex- 
traordinary increase of 34.26% over the 1950 census. 


The Federal District—in which Mexico City is 
located—has at the present time a population of 
4,829,402 inhabitants, with a high potential of buy- 
ers, since they represent in general terms 30% of the 
domestic market. The remaining 70% is divided 
among the cities and towns in the interior of the coun- 
try, where the social and economic standards of the 
population is also constantly on the upgrade. There 
are entire regions where progress is fabulous and the 
buying potential very high. 

The most important industrial centers of the coun- 
try are Guadalajara (with 700,000 inhabitants), 
Monterrey (with 619,000 inhabitants) and Tlalne- 
pantla, in the State of Mexico, near Mexico City. 
There are also many other cities and towns where 
important industries have been established. 


As a result of this extraordinary growth, Advertis- 
ing and allied businesses have also progressed. It is 
not difficult to obtain technical personnel, as day by 
day greater opportunities are offered to learn this 
marvelous science and art which is Advertising. 


The National University of Mexico has a very com- 
plete advertising course, where the most advanced 
methods of teaching are followed, with visits to un- 
dertakings such as newspapers, radio broadcasting 
stations and television stations. The director of this 
course has contacts with the most important Univer- 
sities throughout the world, with the idea of incorpo- 
rating in his class any progress which is made in this 
line. There are also advertising classes in private or- 
ganizations and associations, as well as in technologi- 
cal institutes in Mexico City and in the interior of 
the country. 

In view of all this, the 180 Mexican advertising 
agencies now existing in the country, carry out a 
stupendous task in all aspects of advertising, and the 
services they render can compare favorably with 
the best agencies in the world. 


Mexico, being by tradition a land of artists, its il- 
lustrators and draftsmen do first class artistic work, 
which work is exported to other countries. The in- 
nate feeling of all Mexicans for music makes it easy 
to put out excellent jingles. 


The cost of producing any art work, cinematograph 
films and TV, jingles and printing work of all kinds 
is very low, in spite of their excellent quality. Many 
foreign concerns which distribute products in other 
countries have chosen Mexico as their center for the 
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production of advertising material to be used through- 
out Latin America. This avoids unnecessary work and 
results in a saving in money which can be used to- 
ward increased advertising. 

Mexico has very important advertising media as 
well as all the facilities which the advertiser needs in 
putting new products on the market or to stimulate 
the demand for those manufactured. Day by day the 
broadcasting stations tell us of new equipment, the 
newspapers let us know of the purchase of the most 
modern printing machinery, the television stations ex- 
pand their activities, either by reaching new cities or 
establishing new local stations. 


NEW FRONTIERS 
OF MARKETING 


RALPH W. JOHNS, Jr., President 
Merchandising & Marketing, S. A. de C. V. 


e Marketing can be summed up in two words insofar 
as Mexico is concerned: radical change. In the last 
fifteen years, the economy of Mexico has gone 
through developments that were experienced in the 
United States thirty to forty years ago. Each of the 
factors relating to the local concept of marketing is 
easily worth an article in itself, but I will attempt to 
condense each one into an abbreviated yet under- 
standable manner. 

Mexico, each year, becomes of greater interest to 
Asiatic, European and North American areas and 
tends to represent a greater percentage of their in- 
dividual exports. This applies both to goods as well 
as to capital. In the opinion of the writer, the follow- 
ing points, not necessarily in order of importance, 
contribute to the radical change in the concept of 
marketing in Mexico. 

1. All Latins, but particularly Mexicans, have an 
inordinate sense of nationalism insofar as the develop- 
ment of their economic, social and political life is 
concerned. Official sources in the Mexican govern- 
ment on one hand stress the need for additional 
investment of foreign capital and administrative aid, 
while on the other hand they continue to control 
foreign investment by price limitations and archaic 
economic thinking as well as sales promotion restric- 
tions. 

As a concrete example let us assume that a local 
subsidiary of a foreign concern attempts to introduce 
a sales promotion campaign based on coupons, valid 
in the future purchase of a unit of the product they 
manufacture. Depending on the category of the prod- 
uct such a campaign can well be denied by federal 
authorities, whose previous permission must be ob- 
tained, on the basis of possible unfair competition. 

There have also been cases in which foreign capi- 
tal was invited to invest in plant, production facilities 
and personnel, with tariff benefits regarding importa- 
tion of raw materials, but once the original invest- 
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ment was made, the individual organization, in spite 
of wholesale and retail price control, found itself 
faced with a new federal decree allowing increases 
in the price of imported raw materials plus increased 
pressure to consume locally produced raw materials 
at inflated prices. All this leads to a situation where 
an un-economic business competes at slightly lower 
retail prices with more efficient and foreign capital- 
ized organizations. 

2. Competition has become a major factor in the 
changing Mexican economy. Until about 1945, con- 
sumer goods for the nation were generally produced 
by one company in each individual field. An example 
is Colgate Palmolive which took care of practically 
all of the toilet soap-detergent-tooth paste market. 
Between 1950 and 1955, however, their market in 
these three fields was seriously invaded by Procter 
& Gamble and Lever Bros. 

Food products have been equally affected, particu- 
larly in the canned foods area. Three local corpora- 
tions had for many years completely dominated the 
market, but as another example, three of the principal 
manufacturers in the United States of a particular 
food product are now establishing new production 
operations in this country. While I have chosen two 
fields only to explain the point of competition, it is 
true that the same factor is evident in such com- 
pletely different areas as clothing, automobiles, fur- 
niture, etc. 

The introduction of this new competitive note in 
the Mexican economy is the result of two major fac- 
tors: a) the great increase in the purchasing power 
of the middle class group in Mexico which also as- 
sists in political and monetary stability and b) the 
desire of foreign investors to take advantage of cer- 
tain tax benefits. 

Another detail, though generally unrecognized or 
belittled by companies doing business south of the 
border is the very definite possibility of the Latin 
American Common Market. At present it is only 
theory, but should it become a reality, the most logi- 
cal production and distribution point because of nat- 
ural resources, labor pool, and proximity to the 
United States, would be in Mexico. While tariff assess- 
ments on goods produced within the United States 
or European countries, would remain the same or be 
higher, these materials produced in Mexico would 
enter into all of the Latin nations on a preferred 
nation basis. Any individual or organization consider- 
ing foreign investment should take this factor se- 
riously into consideration. 

3. Shopping habits have also added to the chang- 
ing picture of marketing in Mexico. This is true of 
the interior cities as well as the capital of the Repub- 
lic. Not over ten years ago, 75% of consumer shop- 
ping was affected in what was normally considered to 
be the downtown area. Since that time, Mexico City 
as well as the two other principal markets, Monter- 
rey and Guadalajara, have experienced an amazing 
growth in suburban shopping areas. 








All Mexican cities, geographically speaking, are 
based on their original construction which consists of 
narrow streets, limited horizontal construction of re- 
tail outlets and practically no parking facilities. Con- 
sequently, the growth to the suburbs with ample, 
well lighted sales areas, a greater variety of products 
to be offered to the consumer and the addition of 
adequate parking facilities has completely changed 
the Mexican purchasing habits. 

Hand in hand with the suburban expansion goes 
the element of self-service which places packaging, 
up to a few years ago an unknown or disregarded fac- 
tor, in its proper place in the Mexican economy. Ten 
years ago, the wild imagination, without a basis for 
judgment, of the art director in an advertising agency 
or the personal beliefs of the advertising manager of 
an individual company governed packaging. Now it 
is the public that demands professional results in this 
field and has been basically instrumental in the for- 
mation of local organizations that dedicate their en- 
tire activity to the design of unit and case packaging. 


The Fight For The Consumer Peso Is On 


4. The aforementioned developments and changes 
in the marketing fields in Mexico have been accom- 
panied by a much more sophisticated approach to 
these problems. Market research, public opinion, con- 
sumer preference and advertising media effectiveness 
research are rapidly becoming bywords for increased 
sales in all fields of the economy. Several research 
organizations have in the past few years reaped a 
very fine harvest by catering to the newly developed 
needs of the expanding Mexican economy. 


Foreign and local investment in both industrial 
and consumer goods now realize the need for accu- 
rate facts and figures to provide the necessary guar- 
antees for the maximum in sales and profits. Invest- 
ment must first, however, present the best in all 
aspects of packaging, distribution, discounts, sales 
promotion, advertising and credit. 

5. One of the greatest deterrents to the expansion 
of the Mexican economy, whether in industrial or 
consumer goods, is that of credit. Any organization 
or individual who plans original investment or ex- 
pansion of present economic activities in Mexico 
should certainly establish a steady line of credit in 
the United States or some other foreign country. 
With interest rates, when the capital is available, 
bouncing between 12% and 18% annually on small 
loans of up to $100,000 pesos and from 742% to 
9% on loans of a million pesos on up, it is obviously 
less convenient to borrow money in Mexico than in 
other areas. 

Since Mexico produces little in the way of ma- 
chinery or other industrial goods, it is usually neces- 
sary to buy from either North American or European 
sources, which in turn customarily demand payment 
in the currency of the producing country. Since the 
majority of the Mexican corporations receive pay- 





































ment in the coin of the realm, it is extremely risky to 
contract obligations in dollars, francs, marks or any 
other firm currency which in the long run would 
have to be repaid with profits earned in Mexican 
pesos. 

The last devaluation of the Mexican peso from 
$8.64 to $12.50 to the dollar placed a number of 
local companies on the verge of bankruptcy. Ex- 
perience teaches that it is wise to maintain one or 
more bank accounts in pesos, but that it is also wise 
to hedge against possible future devaluation by main- 
taining a dollar account either in local or foreign 
banks. 


Advertising Media 


6. It should be recognized from the very begin- 
ning that media in Mexico have a very limited range. 
Newspapers and magazines, generally speaking, have 
poor circulation, owing basically to the fact that a 
large majority of the population does not even have 
the money to purchase them, and in the interior of 
the Republic the illiteracy rate is still so high that 
paid printed advertising is to a large percent lost. 

Television as a medium becomes more important 
each day, but again because of the high cost per 
set, has a limited market. It is difficult for the Anglo- 
Saxon mind to imagine one family in a neighborhood 
investing in a TV set and charging 25 centavos per 
head to all of the neighbors to experience a Saturday 
or Sunday afternoon watching extremely poor and 
usually canned local TV shows. 

Radio continues to be, and probably will be for 
many years, the most popular and most effective ad- 
vertising medium in Mexico. There are few families, 


Centro Satelite, one of 20 supermarkets in Mexico City, this one 
located in the housing project of same name. 
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Young woman embroidering at a cooperative handicraft shop. 


even in the most remote areas in the interior, that 
do not have some type of a set even though battery 
operated. Since there are precious few other diver- 
sions, radio represents the gathering point for the 
entire family and is usually tuned in at least twelve 
hours a day. 

Theater advertising, in the way of shorts and 
slides, is still quite prominent in Mexico. However, 
it is becoming continuously more discredited in the 
more sophisticated areas, but maintains its important 
place in the smaller cities of the interior. It is in 
these smaller cities that people feel that no matter 
how much they are subjected to the advertiser’s mes- 
sage, nevertheless, there is an image on the screen 
and they are getting just that much more for the price 
of admission. 

The most important new medium however, has 
been that of direct mail. With a savings of $32.00 
U.S.Cy. per M. in postage alone, plus additional eco- 
nomic benefits in paper, printing and physical opera- 
tions, many companies, particularly in the publishing 
field, have in recent years transferred an increasingly 
large part of their direct mail work to Mexico. This 
is true not only for mailings to other Latin countries, 
but to many areas of the world. 


The Changing Pattern of Distribution 


7. Marketing in Mexico, as I mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article has undergone many radical 
changes in the last fifteen years. No one detail, how- 
ever, can compare with the fact that both consumer 
and industrial goods are being sold more and more 
in the interior, that is outside of Mexico City, than 
ever before. Fifteen years ago, most consumer arti- 
cles, and almost all industrial products were sched- 
uled to sell in overall volume 70% in Mexico City 
and 30% throughout the rest of the Republic. In 
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many cases, particularly as regards consumer prod- 
ucts, the ratio has now shifted to 60% in the interior 
and 40% in Mexico City. 

During the last three presidential administrations, 
particular emphasis has been placed on the develop- 
ment of the economy of all areas outside Mexico 
City, by devoting millions of pesos to the construc- 
tion of thousands of kilometers of new highways and 
feeder roads, paved or hard-topped, increased rail 
facilities and the development of small but new and 
efficient local airlines, all of which permit local manu- 
facturers to distribute their products more rapidly, 
efficiently and intelligently to retailers in the inner- 
most recesses of the Republic. 

In review, I find that several aspects of the ex- 
panding Mexican economy have been presented in a 
less than rosy manner. However the changes and the 
expansion of this economy present a wonderful chal- 
lenge, and opportunities to thrill to the new develop- 
ments for one who is willing to undertake an active 
role therein. In addition to the challenge, Mexico of- 
fers the economically most interesting field for in- 
vestment that exists in the world today. 

There are, according to the last census, 30 million 
Mexican citizens plus foreign residents in this coun- 
try. Their wants and needs must be satisfied. A com- 
bination of free foreign and local capital, administra- 
tive assistance and credit can and must provide the 
wherewithal to satisfy these needs. International com- 
munism has reared its ugly head in Mexico as well 
as in other Latin American republics, and it is only 
the spirit of a free economy assisted from abroad that 
will permit our neighbor to the South to progress 
and to remain an intimate friend and ally. 


ADVERTISING 
and the 
MEXICAN PEOPLE 


by RAUL A. RUIZ, vice-president 
Robert Otto & Company, S. A. 


e In Mexico as elsewhere the success of advertising 
depends on the degree to which the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the people have been taken into consid- 
eration. 

I have heard both Mexicans and foreigners ex- 
claim “It’s amazing how quickly Mexicans can change 
their minds,” and yet I’ve heard others say “It’s 
amazing how true Mexicans remain to a product, 
even when it is not even advertised.” 

One of our clients summed up his observations of 
the Mexican attitude this way: “You people are won- 
derful. To every problem you say ‘it can’t be done, 
but it will be done’.” This probably explains why so 
many campaigns are unusually successful in Mexico, 
while others are fantastic “fracasos.” However, it must 
be said that, as a rule, the successful ones pertain to 
products that are good and the failures go to the poor 
products. 
























In this country, when someone achieves an initial 
success, it is turned into a triumphant one, but all 
too often this leads to a delusion that all of his other 
efforts will be equally successful. This delusion, in 
turn, sometimes produces lamentable failures which 
result in a client changing agencies, even after many 
years of service. 

When it comes to advertising, Mexico is still a 
child whose mind can be molded like wax under 
your fingers. But it is not a gullible child and who- 
ever tries to take advantage of its lack of experience 
will soon pay for it. 

Thus, we find firms with antiquated ideas and a 
lack of advertising, like “Pan Ideal” which used to 
dominate the market until they were practically 
eliminated by the bakers of “Pan Bimbo,” with their 
modern ideas and intelligent promotion. 

There are many examples of fiercely competitive 
advertising campaigns, but in my opinion, the most 
interesting barometer is the constant increase in ad- 
vertising expenditures. There are now 35 irdepend- 
ent advertising agencies in Mexico, not including the 
full-fledged advertising departments of many manu- 
facturers. 

Whatever other people may think, Mexico is dif- 
ferent, and advertising here has to take these dif- 
ferences into consideration. 

For example, the element of personal friendship 
between client and agency man is primordial. A mere 
gesture by the client may be interpreted as an indi- 
cation that a friendship is lost, and thereby the ac- 
count is lost. This may seem absurd but we must 
remember that the Mexican likes to go and see his 
client off when he takes a trip, and then goes to 
welcome him when he returns. He does mix business 
with pleasure, visits the client at his home and shares 
his joys and his sorrows. 

It is easy to see, then, that an agency may resign 
an account simply because it may have been slighted 
by the client, or it may lose the account simply be- 
cause the client expected everything from his “friend.” 
Yes, friendship counts for much in Mexico. 

Here an advertising man is not merely a store- 
room of knowledge, figures and ideas, he is above 
all a human being, full of sentiment, of affection and 
of esteem, and there is no barrier between his per- 
sonal feelings and his business activities. 

This explains why foreign agencies which opened 
branches in Mexico had to allow for these charac- 
teristics and deal with their local clients not only 
as with human beings but as with Mexican human 
beings who live, think and act as Mexicans. 

Those who live Mexican advertising, or at least 
live close enough to it to feel Mexican, have the 
same emotions toward it and toward Mexico as a 
trooper has for the stage or a veteran engineer for 
his locomotive. 

All statistics and market studies notwithstanding, 
advertising in Mexico comes more from the heart 
than from the brain. 
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MARKETING RESEARCH 
IN MEXICO 


by GEORGE M. GAITHER, General Manager, 
International Research Associates, S. A. de C. V. 


e One of the favorite maxims in the Spanish language 
is “En la tierra de los ciegos, el tuerto es rey’—In the 
land of the blind, the one-eyed man is king. 


Up until fifteen years ago, Mexico was, in market- 
ing, the land of the blind. Today, even if everyone 
does not enjoy perfect vision, the number of one-eyed 
men has at least increased to a point where their 
sovereignty is strongly contested. Marketing research 
in Mexico dates back only to the end of the Second 
World War. Its growth, slow at first, has increased 
steadily since then, and recently has begun to make 
itself felt strongly in many sectors of the commercial 
activity of the country. 

Almost any type of marketing and media research 
can be done in Mexico today. Facilities exist which 
can provide everything from the most basic brand 
preference study to the most complex depth research. 
There are practicing specialists in the fields of con- 
sumer and industrial research, and at least one firm 
which limits its survey activities exclusively to moti- 
vational work. But although many firms—usually the 
leaders in their fields—have conducted extensive re- 
search programs for years, research in Mexico is 
really only just beginning. 

As in almost every country in the free world, re- 
search began here because advertisers demanded it. 
The first studies which were conducted were media 
surveys, sponsored by the largest advertisers and 
their agencies, and studies growing out of the needs 
of advertising continue to be the backbone of all 
commercial research in the country. 


The growth of the Mexican market has been 
largely a recent one. As in most countries which were 
for years considered only as export markets, intense 
local competition is something new and different, and 
brings with it new and different demands. It is axio- 
matic that professional marketing requirements grow 
as the pace of competition grows; and as the Mexican 
market becomes more hotly disputed, research has 
certainly become more necessary. 


Market growth is self-propelling, too. As the pros- 
pects offered by Mexico become more enticing, more 
companies are moved to invest in the country; and 
such investments, in turn, speed the increase of the 
market’s purchasing power and generate still more 
investments from abroad. The pressure these foreign 
investors create on each other and on the longer- 
established Mexican firms has begun to bring both 
advertising and marketing research into their own. 


Mexico today boasts five organizations devoted 
wholly or in large part to research. Every major ad- 
vertising agency has a research department,—market- 
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Until recently, most cooking oil was purchased in ordinary milk 

bottles. Radically changing concept of packaging and self service now 

force manufacturers to take a more sophisticated approach, as shown 
in bottle at right. 


ing research is being taught at Mexican universities 
and at any number of businessmen’s training institu- 
tions, and the Mexican government has established a 
Survey Bureau within the Department of Statistics. 
Where fifteen years ago there was literally nothing 
available in the field, Mexico now has continuing radio 
and television audience surveys and some store audits. 
A consumer panel—adapted in its techniques to the 
peculiarities of the Mexican market—is in the plan- 
ning stages. 

As a sort of culmination of the long progress to- 
ward the acceptance of marketing research in Mexico, 
a Research Council is being formed from among the 
growing group of professional practitioners. For the 
first time, a central organization will exist for the ex- 
change of technical information and the betterment 
of professional standards throughout the country. 


Research Is Young 


The sheer magnitude of the gaps in information 
which still exist today can perhaps be better appreci- 
ated if the marketing or advertising executive can 
conceive of a United States today, in which the first 
commercial survey, national in scope, had been con- 
ducted only five or six years ago. 

However, this country benefits from the experience 
which has already been obtained throughout the 
world. Although Mexico must largely pull itself up 
by its own bootstraps, many of the techniques and 
procedures which it uses have already been tried and 
proven elsewhere, and much time and effort can be 
saved. It will not take Mexico as long to catch up to 
the United States in the volume of its marketing in- 
formation, as it did for the United States to develop 
it originally. 








This infusion of techniques “from the top,” rather 
than their painful learning by trial and error from 
the bottom, produces an unusual situation in many 
respects, however—especially for the practicing mar- 
ket researcher. As is natural for any product field in 
which research is being done for the first time, the 
information needed is generally quite basic. The com- 
pany which sponsors the research wants at first only 
the simplest information. Indeed, it can absorb only 
a limited amount of data at the beginning because 
its own personnel are limited, and are new to the 
evaluation and practical application of survey results. 

At the same time, however, since research facilities 
have existed in Mexico for fifteen years, some few 
companies have already accumulated a wealth of 
basic data on their own products. These have reached 
the point of seeking more extensive information and 
a more subtle understanding of their markets—de- 
manding, and getting, the most modern and the most 
complex research techniques which are being used 
anywhere in the world. 


The research organization in Mexico, as a conse- 
quence, must be prepared to offer these more sophisti- 
cated services, at the same time that the great bulk 
of its work is conducted on a far more basic level. 
It must be prepared to be—and, generally is,—all 
things to all clients, at a considerable strain to its 
organizational and financial structure. Fortunately, 
most researchers in Mexico look at this situation 
philosophically, and are willing to wait several years 
for the general level of the research required to move 
up to a point at which they can really justify their 
existence economically. 

There are many problems in conducting research 
in Mexico, of course. None of them are insurmount- 
able—most of them, perhaps, are not even truly im- 
portant, except as thorns in the side of those who 
plan and execute the work. The basic techniques of 
research, in sampling and in study design, apply as 
well in Mexico as anywhere; but there are many 
superficial modifications which must be made in order 
for a project to achieve proper results. 


Cost —A Basic Factor 


Research anywhere apparently involves a certain 
minimum expenditure, regardless of the general wage 
and living standards in a country. In relation to ad- 
vertising budgets, for example, the cost of research 
in Mexico is sometimes quite high, and correspond- 
ingly more difficult for management to undertake. A 
single research project of modest scale can in some 
cases amount to 75% of a smaller Mexican company’s 
annual advertising budget, in spite of the fact that 
research costs are perhaps 50% to 60% of their 
equivalent costs in the United States. Much research 
planning must often forego the ideal for something 
much more limited, but much more practical. 

Certain types of sampling methods are hampered 
by the paucity of available statistical data. In many 
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cases probability sampling — designed at times in 
unique ways — is mandatory, because no accurate 
quota sample can be prepared. A Gallup Poll with 
its precise respondent designations would be impos- 
sible in Mexico, unless it were preceded by a careful 
probability sample which defined the specific charac- 
teristics of the population. 

Most important, perhaps, in the conduct of any 
survey, is a thorough understanding of the people 
who will be interviewed. Many question forms which 
work wonderfully in the United States simply cannot 
achieve effective results in Mexico. There are dif- 
ferences in culture, education, and intellectual proc- 
esses which cannot be disregarded—both in the re- 
spondents and in the interviews themselves. A Mexi- 
can housewife, for example, can give accurate infor- 
mation on her expenditures if she is approached 
properly, but neither she nor her husband is accus- 
tomed to the routine use of numerical evaluation, so 
that attitude scaling techniques, so widely used in the 
United States, are usually only dimly understood, 
and are of relatively little value for the researcher. 
By the same token, unique approaches must often be 
made to what elsewhere would seem a routine ques: 
tion. 


A Matter of Tact and “Feel” 


There is a widespread misconception about the dif- 
ficulties of interviewing in Mexico, however. It is true 
that there are problems, and it is true that the Latin 
temperament sometimes flares up, to the detriment of 
the person who stands in its way. Interviewers have 
been shot, stabbed, and beaten by respondents on 
occasion. One research executive had a bucket of 
dirty water dropped on his head on his first day in 
a new job. But though these are rather lurid stories, 
they are definitely exceptions to the basic rule. Peo- 
ple are essentially nice people anywhere in the world, 
and Mexico is no different. It is a question of ap- 
proaching them in the right way. 

As in any new profession, the shortage of compe- 
tent personnel is a major problem. As the field has 
grown, however, competent personnel have gravitated 
toward it. Whereas five years ago there was not one 
single person in Mexico active in the commercial 
research field (aside from executive personnel) ca- 
pable of handling the machine processing of survey 
data, there is no lack of such people today. And 
whereas cultural problems made it initially difficult 
to secure women as field personnel, the slow process 
of the years has overcome in large part even this 
crucial problem. Executives, too, are steadily coming 
into the field; the inclusion of research in university 
curricula shows strong signs of eliminating this prob- 
lem completely in the long run. 


To Be Worthwhile, Research Must Be Used 


The sophisticated interpretation and systematic 
application of survey results presents perhaps more 
difficult problems for some sponsoring firms, than does 
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the actual conduct of the study from which the data 
derive. Too many study reports have been filed away 
or disregarded because of the lack of competent sec- 
ondary personnel to use them as they should be used. 
But in Mexico as elsewhere, the vital need for in- 
formation is creating the people to use it, just as it 
is creating the people to obtain it. 

The results of the proper application of survey 
data in a market which is being carefully studied 
for the first time can sometimes be pleasantly sur- 
prising. This is particularly true where a single com- 
pany takes a jump on the competition. A soft drink 
firm here, for example, recently reversed a downward 
trend in its sales and actually showed a one-third 
increase, through the judicious use of research. A 
manufacturer of food products, incredibly, increased 
its sales by 150% in a single year by determining 
basic information on consumer habits which had 
never before been discovered, and by applying these 
findings to a complete revamping of its product line 
and its marketing program. 

The future of research in Mexico is bright. Each 
study that is done adds to the store of data which 
is available, and increases the value of the next study 
by a fraction. The increasing understanding of the 
role of research makes its use more efficient and the 
demand for it more widespread. The facilities which 
exist for conducting research, already adequate, are 
increasing steadily. 

Mexico has already moved far from the day when 
it was a land of the blind. It will not be long before 
the few blind men that are left will be, as in other 
countries, nothing more than beggars on the street. 


Mexican University Library has walls of vivid mosaic murals 
by Juan O’Gorman. 











Screen Advertising 
in Mexico 


by WALTER ELLABY 
President, Ellaby de Mexico, S. A. 


e I think it is generally conceded that the two strong- 
est advertising media in Mexico are radio and the 
theatre screen. Why has motion picture advertising 
become so important? First, media that in the United 
States absorb a large amount of the advertiser’s 
money—such as television, newspapers and maga- 
zines—offer a relatively smaller circulation here. Sec- 
ondly, in Mexico the theatre enjoys an almost fan- 
tastic popularity. Attendance is very high because 
the best films from the United States, Europe and 
Mexico are shown, and the maximum admission price 
in most of the country is only the equivalent of 31 
cents (U.S.). 


There is another reason for the addiction to the 
theatre, of almost the entire Mexican public. In many 
places, it is practically the only source of entertain- 
ment. There is still a high percentage of illiteracy, 
few of those who can read have the reading habit of 
the average American who spends some hours each 
week in reading newspapers, magazines, and books. 


Given the enormous poularity of the theatre with 
its constantly high attendance, it is not surprising 
that most major advertisers use the medium. What 
is surprising is that it is only in the last five or six 
years that this happened. About six years ago, theatre 
screens were only occasionally used for local promo- 
tional campaigns and sporadically by a few adver- 
tisers. The cost per thousand was considered high 
compared to radio. At this time, the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, realizing that a large circulation was 
available at a low overall cost per thousand, bought 
screen space on a wide scale for such clients as Car- 
nation, Lever Brothers, Kellogg, Mobiloil, Eno’s Fruit 
Salts, Pond’s and Kodak. This action on their part 
gave birth to a major medium, on which it is esti- 
mated that more than forty million pesos per annum 
is spent in Mexico. As revenue increased, theatre own- 
ers and contractors were able to organize and perfect 
the service offered, thereby removing a doubt that 
had held back some advertisers. 


Screen advertising in Mexico offers at least four 
outstanding advantages. It provides the famous cap- 
tive audience; selectivity of place and economic level 
owing to the different admission prices; “package” 
deals for one-minute films, where a circulation of 
3,500,000 per week can be bought for about U.S. 
$1.50 per 1000; and color of a very high quality. 


Of all the above advantages, perhaps the greatest 
and certainly the most overlooked, is color. Some 
time ago, Mr. Fairfax Cone was reported to have said 
that in his view the ideal form of selling would be a 
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For Men Only! Hundreds of sombreros, ranging in price from 50¢ to 

$2.50 and made of native straw—by women who rarely wear hats— 

go on sale every Friday in this corridor at the famous Ocotlan Market 

in Southern Mexico. A new sombrero is as important to the social 

status of a farmer as a spring bonnet to milady at Easter, but unlike 

women’s hats, these styles never change—the same “look” for the 
past 100 years. 


demonstration by a trained salesman to all potential 
buyers. This is obviously impracticable; but he sug- 
gested that the nearest approach would come when 
color television had superseded black and white, and 
when products and packages could be shown with 
almost exact fidelity to millions of buyers. The 
theater screen offers it today. 


Screen Publicity takes two forms. There is the 
one-minute film that can be shown for periods of 
one week, with two showings per day, in about 600 
theatres. Also, there are 20-second films that are in- 
serted in so-called “noticieros.” The one-minute films 
are booked in individual theatres according to a pre- 
selected schedule, and any number of theatres can 
be used. On the other hand, the 20-second film is ex- 
hibited in and with the “noticiero,” which usually 
goes to about 200 theatres, and is shown sometimes 
for one week, and sometimes for four, three or two 
days. 

Obviously, the one-minute film shown to the cap- 
tive audience can have a tremendous impact. It is 
strong medicine, and as such can overreach itself, if 
not used with judgment. The proof is that some time 
ago certain advertisers, inexperienced in the medium 
and enamored with the “hard-sell” and the radio 
technique for the sound-track, produced one-minute 
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films which, when shown in some of the 3,000-seat 
theatres in Mexico City (crammed with people), pro- 
voked an adverse reaction, at least from the authori- 
ties who promptly banned such films. 


This partial ban quite erroneously led some adver- 


tisers to think that the one-minute advertising film, 


generally speaking, was resented by the public. What 
is resented is the badly-produced film. If the film has 
any visual interest, charm or novelty, and if the audi- 
ence is not overwhelmed by a radio type verbal as- 
sault, the evidence shows that it accepts and even 
likes it. A remarkable example of the acceptability 
of first class visual advertising was provided at a re- 
cent showing of 36 television and theatre advertising 
films (almost all one minute in length), that had won 
prizes or diplomas at the Seventh International Film 
Advertising Festival, held in Venice last June. These 
were shown in Mexico to about 400 business and 
advertising people who applauded frequently and ob- 
viously would have liked to have seen more! Would 
such a group, or any group, have enjoyed hearing 36 
radio commercials at one sitting? 


The future for screen advertising in Mexico would 
appear to be very bright. This year, the National 
Lottery and one of the largest breweries are using 
the medium on a large scale, with a series of very 
well produced one-minute films, and international ad- 
vertisers are producing far better films. This will un- 
doubtedly be reflected in larger sales and therefore 
a strengthening of the medium. 


One of the more charming aspects of Mexico. 





























A PLEA PRO DOMO 


by RAUL GUTIERREZ, President, 
Panamericana de Publicidad, S. A., Mexico, D. F. 


e Consider this fact: the University of Mexico has 
enrolled some 52,000 students this year. These young 
persons will leave their classes with greater powers 
of discrimination, educated tastes in almost every di- 
rection, and minds that will be reached only by 
sophisticated appeals accurately directed to their 
expanding economy. 

It is also imperative to consider the economics of 
the Latin American nations, when advertising is con- 
templated. In Mexico, for instance, the adjusted in- 
crease in business activity and disposable income 
runs in excess of 6 per cent annually. The Govern- 
ment has only recently purchased control of the 
Mexican Light and Power Company, from its U. S. 
and Canadian stockholders. This transaction is part 
of a massive drive in Mexico, directed toward the 
establishment of home industry, and it is anticipated 
that we will shortly manufacture automobiles for the 
Latin-American market, perhaps as many as four or 
five different makes. 

Nor is Mexico alone in these economic aspirations. 
The ambition to supply internal national require- 
ments is common to almost every Latin American 
nation. The inevitable result of these drives will be 
a far more sophisticated body of consumers in these 
nations, requiring more intensive creative advertising 
and promotion efforts. 

There are major differences in idioms, semantics 
and local attitudes between the various English- 
speaking nations, and basic changes are necessary 
in planning approaches to be used in England, Cana- 
da, and Australia. As a consequence, many U.S. agen- 
cies have either purchased interests in local advertis- 
ing agencies in those countries, or have established 
close working agreements with competent local 
professionals. 

However, for some reason, many U.S. advertisers 
fail to realize that they are not appealing to their 
home audience when they advertise in Spanish- 
speaking nations following U.S. patterns. 

To illustrate this point, I am absolutely certain 
that if a Mexican advertising agency or advertiser 
were to attempt to conduct a campaign in the U.S. 








El Rey descubrié una planta 
que se llama cacao. 

Con el fruto de esta planta 
hizo una bebida. 


Esta bebida se llam6 chocolate. 


(leyenda mexicana) 


based on the same appeals that are successful in 
Mexico, that campaign would be a complete waste 
of money and effort. I am equally certain that no 
Mexican advertising agency would attempt to open 
a branch office in New York and staff such office 
with Mexican executives. Yet this, in reverse, is 
standard operating procedure for many U.S. adver- 
tising agencies in Latin America. 

Language differences, and the ensuing problems, 
are but one phase of a complex marketing situation 
in Latin America. Merchandising, distribution and 
promotion in the Spanish speaking bloc of nations, 
are almost as different and as involved as such fac- 
tors are in the United States. 


Inadequacy of “Imported’’ Campaigns 


The outstanding results obtained by those U.S. 
advertisers who employ local advertising help has 
spurred others to follow the same healthy pattern. 
And this is not a trend—not in Mexico, anyway— 
inspired by nearsighted nationalism, or even calcu- 












Unién Panamericana 


lated to satisfy it; rather, it is an attitude based on 
sheer common sense and is strictly mercenary in 
nature: it pays off—in sales and in profits for the 
advertiser! 

Pepsi-Cola, for an example, lagged very badly be- 
hind Coca Cola in Mexico for a long time . . . until it 
discontinued the translation or “adaptation” of U.S. 
advertising themes and switched from “The Light 
Refreshment,” which meant little, if anything, here, 
to “Usted sabe distinguir—tome Pepsi.” (“You are a 
discerning person—drink Pepsi,” loosely interpreted ). 

Another example, in reverse: a local agency sug- 
gested the headline, “Caballero, este si es ron,” for a 
series of rum ads. Basing their opinion on a [literal 
translation of this (“Sir, this is rum”), the U.S. people 
involved viewed this particular headline rather cold- 
ly. Local management, on the other hand—composed 
mainly of resident Americans who were able to grasp 
the idiomatic value of this sentence—warmly recom- 
mended it. Why? Because the idiomatic meaning of 
the sentence is the equivalent of “Man, this is the 
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real McCoy!” This is the way the headline in ques- 
tion would have been understood by Mexican con- 
sumers, but ... the judgment of the U.S. Directors 
prevailed, and what could have been a very effec- 
tive campaign never got off the ground. 

I could cite many other examples to illustrate the 
inadequacy of translations and adaptations, but I 
trust the two cases just mentioned will suffice to 
make this particular point. I would like to insist 
further, however, on the less tangible but even more 
damaging inadequacy involved in transplanting over- 
seas the U.S. advertising approach, regardless of 
how well the linguistic aspect may be handled. 

The advertising approach should be based on the 
following factors: local language, local psychology, 
local idiosyncracies, local customs, local tastes, local 
everything. Doesn’t it follow, then, that in order to 
meet all these circumstances, local creation, in deter- 
mining and developing any advertising and market- 
ing program, is mandatory? 

Mind you, I am not denying that the same basic 
urges apply all over the world, that more or less the 
same down-to-earth appeals that work in Mesopo- 
tamia should also work in Mexico City. But I do 
maintain that giving these appeals substance—ex- 
pressing them—is strictly the function of a local man 
or a local organization. 

A strong trend has been apparent in the United 
States in the course of the last few years to “make 
all advertising local.” If this has become necessary 
within one country, does it not make sense to extend 
the same philosophy to a group of twenty countries 
that all too frequently in the past have been ap- 
proached through U.S. advertising as if they were 
one single mass market? 

Whether they use local agencies or an international 
advertising agency having local branches, U.S. export 
advertisers must of necessity, from here on, think in 
terms of separate operations when dealing with Latin 
America, if they are to do a fully effective adver- 
tising job. 

Of course this may mean, for many, preparation 
of four or five different campaigns, with four or five 
different approaches, through four or five different 
local agencies. But ... it also means fully effective 
advertising in as many different countries as against 
a high percentage of waste over a whole vast con- 
tinent. . 

We are happy to present the views of member 
Gutierrez. Publication, however, does not imply en- 
dorsement, and in fairness to our many members 
who have for years successfully “adapted” domestic 
campaigns to foreign conditions, we wish to point 
out that merely being a “native” doesn’t make one a 
qualified expert. To be sure, advertising agencies 
have been mushrooming of late all over Latin Amer- 
ica, and this is indeed a healthy trend. But, as other 
contributors to this section indicate, it is a very re- 
cent one, and the very concept of advertising was 
practically unknown, even in Mexico, until it was 
imported there by North American agencies. (Ed.) 
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COMPLETE, CURRENT 


BUYERS’ DIRECTORY OF MEDIA 
IN MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


Medios Publicitarios Mexicanos—the Spanish-language counterpart of 
Standard Rate and Data Service's U. S. editions—gives buyers of time 
and space the only comprehensive, current rate and data “file” for 
Mexican and Central American media. 


Quarterly issues, thumb-indexed for convenient use, contain more than 
180 pages of listings (752 in all) and service features. Listings follow 
SRDS format, incorporate such information as advertising rates, me- 
chanical measurements, names of representatives, and mailing in- 
structions. Thousands of informational changes in each issue keep 


Medios’ multi-lingual user audience up-to-date. 


Within the pages of Medios: 
@ complete listings for major newspapers, magazines, business 
publications, radio and television stations (including films 
for distribution), and theatre screen advertising 


@ «a special sponsored section with complete listings for selected 
Central American newspapers, radio and television stations 


Special features and aids include: 


@ Glossary of Terms (English/Spanish) 
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@ Conversion Table (dollars/pesos) 

@ Measurement Comparison Table (linear /metric) 


@ Maps of Mexico and Latin American (the former 
keyed by capitals and major population centers) 

@ Directory of North American Representatives of 
International Publications 


@ Population Table for Mexico, by region and state, 
by population totals, and by men and women 


To keep subscribers up-to-date between issues . . . 
“Medios e informe’’—a periodic interim bulletin—reports 
additions and revisions to listings, plus news of media 
developments and trends in the media market. 


Basic to media selection in Mexico and Central America .. . 


MEDIOS PUBLICITARIOS MEXICANOS, S.A. De C.V. 


a subsidiary of 


Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
the national authority serving the media-buying function 


For further information, 
WRITE OR CALL... 


United States: Steven J. Hondros, 
5201 Old Orchard Road, Skokie, III. 
(JUniper 3-1333, YOrktown 6-8500) 


Mexico: Jose A. Villamil, 
Colima 330-405, Mexico 7, D. F. 
(11-94-24) 





ADVERTISERS SERVE, TOO 


Of added use to Medios subscribers 
are the growing number of media 
and media service advertisers who 
place advertising to augment listing 
data with information about their 
markets and services. These include 
such prominent names as: 


NEWSPAPERS 


Lemus Representaciones 

Baja California (Tijuana, B.C.) 
Norte (Chihauhua, Chih.) 

Atisbes (Mexico, D.F.) 

Boletin Financiero y Minero de Mexico 
Diario de Mexico (Mexico, D.F.) 
Excelsior (Mexico, D.F.) 

Ovaciones (Mexico, D.F.) 

La Prensa (Mexico, D.F.) 

El Universal (Mexico, D.F.) 

La Verdad (Acapulco, Gro.) 

El informador (Guadalajara, Jal.) 
El Noticiero (Uruapan, Mich.) 
Enriquez Simoni, Perea y Cia., S.A. 
La Opinion (Hermosillo, Son.) 


MAGAZINES 
(consumer and business) 


Life en Espanol (Edicion Mex:cana) 
Vision, Inc. 
Manana 

El Medico 

Vida Rural 
Plastices y Resinas 
Ingenieria 

Madame 
Auto-Noticias 
Nosotros 

Mills 

Impacto 
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Social 
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RADIO 


Servicios Publicitarios Mexicanos, S.A. de C.V. 
XEMU, P. Negras, Coah., RASA 
XEBP, Torreon, Coah., RASA 
Radio Cadena Nacional, S.A. 
XEDA, Mexico, D.F. 

XEN, Mexico, D.F. 

XEJP, Mexico, D.F. 

XECK, Durango, Dgo., RASA 
XELG, Leon, Gto. (ARTSA) 
XEAV, Guadalajara, Jal. 
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XERJ, Mazatlan, Sin., (RCN) 
XEFW, Tampico, Tamps., (RCN) 


TELEVISION 


Teleradio Asociados, S.A. 
Telesistema Mexicano, S.A. 
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(Telesistema Mexicano) 
XET-TV, Monterrey, N.L. 
Screen Gems de Mexico, S.A. 


THEATRE SCREEN ADVERTISING 
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Cine Sistema, S.A. 
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Noticiero EMA 
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Miguel Vives Publicidad 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Merchandising & Marketing, S.A. de C.V. 
Caribbean Networks, Inc. 

TIW, Costa Rica 

YSEB y YSEB-TV, El Salvador 

TGO, Guatemala 

HRU, Honduras 

YNW, Nicaragua 

RPC y RPC-TV, Panama 











LIFE EN ESPANOL 


DELIVERS THE AUTOMOTIVE MARKET 
SOUTH OF THE BORDER @ Take Mexico, 
for example: 36% of the car owners in Mexico 
read an average issuel™ Any five issues are read 
by 57% of the car owners @ Any five issues 
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Record Piaying Stations 
Make a Record 


by E. GUILLERMO SALAS 
General Manager, Radio Mil 


e Mexico is progressing rapidly with the radical 
change she has been undergoing in recent years. 

This change affects all walks of life of her inhab- 
itants. We have seen the small and narrow streets, 
designed in colonial days, being transformed into 
wide and modern freeways on which vehicles travel 
at great speed. The picturesque but unhygienic mar- 
kets have given way to supermarket structures of 
concrete and steel. 





Our President, Elmo C. Wilson, (r) discusses the INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISER with Mr. E. Guillermo Salas. 


Broadcasting also had to be modernized, to keep 
pace with the new Mexico. When Radio Mil, for 
example, started its activities, the production costs 
of radio programs put them well beyond the reach 
of most small merchants. In order to attract an audi- 
ence, it was felt that a program had to have big 
name stars, and it was not easy to find sponsors 
for them. 

We first made a study of the activities of radio 
stations in more advanced countries, as well as of 
their trends and plans for future development. It 
became obvious that a vast segment of potential con- 
sumers was completely ignored, and we decided to 
aim our efforts at them. 

Mexico’s market is practically unlimited and al- 
ways eager to accept new ideas. Thus, we conceived 
a project of gathering “specialized radio stations” 
under the Radio Mil banner, each one addressing 
itself to a certain audience. 

“Radio 590” is aimed at students and teenagers, 
with musical programs based on tropical and North 
American rhythms; “Radio Eco” provides smooth in- 
strumental music, so badly needed as a sedative for 
strained nerves; “Radio Sinforola” offers the type of 
music people hear in juke boxes (Sinfonola means 
just that, jukebox); XEOYFM is an FM station 
which specializes in classical music which appeals 
to an audience that can truly be called select. 








Because of the agitated life man now lives, radio 
has come to be the background music we all need, 
and soft, pleasant music should be the marrow of 
all broadcasting. 

Our news programs consist of flashes and short, 
last minute bulletins. Just dial Radio Mil at 15 min- 
utes to the hour, and you will hear a summary of 
the most important happenings, including sportscasts 
and show business news, which will not take more 
that two or three minutes. 

We are confident in the future and in the fact 
that radio will keep pace with the overflowing prog- 
ress in our young and strong country. 


MEXICO, Si! 


by STEVEN J. HONDROS 


e Modern Mexico is a profound and exciting study 
in contrasts. The very old and the very new co-exist, 
sometimes by design and a happy blending, more 
often by happenstance that aligns, in incongruity, the 
new, soaring, Mexican concepts with the heritage and 
lingering flavor of old Spanish culture. 

A view of Mexico City from the air is as breath- 
taking and astonishing to the seasoned traveler as it 
is to him who may be experiencing the sight for the 
first time. Cradled in the bed of what was once the 
Great Lake Texcoco, and encircled by an irregular 
chain of smoky, bluecast mountains, Mexico City is 
the teeming nucleus of the Mexican Republic. 

Mexico’s population of more than thirty-four mil- 
lion people is augmented at a rate estimated in excess 
of 2.5 percent each year. Of this impressive popula- 
tion, more than 50 percent is to be found within a 
two hundred mile radius of Mexico City. Some 60 
percent of the total population is composed of “Mes- 
tizos” (Mexicans of Indian and Caucasian descent). 
Thirty percent is pure Indian and the minority, or 
ten percent, is Caucasian, predominantly of Spanish 
descent. 

Mexico City, as the core of the United States of 
Mexico, boasts forty percent or more of the total 
industrial production of Mexico. Those production 
facilities are centered in the Federal district, which 
includes Mexico City, and environs (the adjacent 
states of Mexico and Morelos). Guadalajara, in the 
State of Jalisco, which is the second largest city, func- 
tions as the distribution center for central Mexico and 
for a sizeable section of the West Coast. Textile mills, 
flour mills, breweries, foundries and leather factories 
abound in this famous and reputedly cleanest city in 
Mexico. To the north and east, in Nuevo Leon, and 
the City of Mancheva in Coahuila, the Republic’s 
largest iron and steel mills, lead smelters and refin- 
eries, and other minor industries contribute their out- 
put to the burgeoning economy. Puebla, in the State 
of Puebla, is an important cotton textile and pottery 
producer, while Aguascalientes, Leon, San Luis Potosi 
and Saltillo are ever-increasing in importance as they 
expand industrial capacity. Tampico, important for 
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“Televicentro”—the largest television studio building in Mexico. 


oil, and Veracruz are the busiest and most important 
ports on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Although unemployment, and the more serious 
under-employment continue to exist, Mexico has been 
in a period of obvious prosperity. Foreign exchange 
reserves have never been greater as a result of in- 
creases in exports (agricultural products, minerals, 
petroleum, frozen shrimp and frozen fish) tourism and 
incoming monies from Mexicans employed in the 
North American economy. 

The marked prosperity, however, has not resulted 
from the economic activity of a large segment of the 
total population. Available data show that slightly 
over one-third of the total Mexican population is 
gainfully employed. Although this rate is low in com- 
parison with the United States of America and Eu- 
rope, it is comparable to and, in some cases, higher 
than that of many other Central and South American 
countries, 

The comparatively small proportion of economi- 
cally active citizens is attributed primarily to the dis- 
proportionate segment of the population too young to 
work — possibly forty-two percent under fifteen years 
of age, compared to an approximate twenty-five per- 
cent in North America, and to the small force of 
female workers. Approximately one-half of the eco- 
nomically active population may be found in Mexico 
City and in the adjoining central plateau. 

Gradually, the Mexican community has become 
aware of the changing demands for continued prog- 
ress. In these times many old customs, habits and 
traditions are receiving serious evaluation and reap- 
praisal to determine their worth and contribution in 
an increasingly competitive world. 

Prior to World War II, the middle class in Mexico 
was virtually non-existent. The greater portion of the 
buying power was vested in the upper social stratum. 
Therefore, there were but two strata, the upper and 
the lower, with the latter handicapped by an ex- 
tremely limited income and lack of education. The 
war period and the years following the war saw the 
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emergence of a monied middle class. While poverty 
continues to exist, even abject poverty as in the State 
of Tlaxcala in the north central area, whose inhabi- 
tants frequently earn less than one peso annually, 
Mexican buying power has increased gradually. 

The general increase in buying power has, of course, 
created an enlarged market, and the presence of that 
market has stimulated an amazing concentration and 
emphasis upon the movement and distribution of 
goods and, importantly, upon the advertising which 
creates an awareness and demand in the immediate 
and potential consumer. 

More or less organized services, including the ad- 
vertising agency, have existed in Mexico in one form 
or another for many years. To the most important of 
those services, the advertising agency, prominence and 
prestige as a fraternity has come in comparatively 
recent times. Not very many years ago, there were 
fewer than half a dozen agencies. Today, one can only 
guess at the actual number of advertising agencies in 
Mexico or, with the exception of the leading agencies, 
the size of billing. 

The leading agencies are composed of a compara- 
tive handful of American branches and native Mexi- 
can agencies. Many new agencies are entering the 
competition for the advertising peso every day. Some 
are short lived, while others meet immediate success 
and continue to be successful in varying degrees. 
Those agencies are so numerous, and of such an inde- 
terminate nature, that it has become manifestly im- 
possible to maintain an accurate count. 

Total agency billing is understandably low, but only 
in comparison with billing in those countries whose 
economy has been more conducive to earlier adver- 
tising enterprise. Nevertheless, it is generally conceded 
that the total amount of billing, if it were known, 
would command a considerable amount of respect. 
When the prevailing low advertising rates for virtu- 
ally all media are considered, one becomes aware of 
the enormous traffic required to produce a respectable 
figure. 

The growth and development of Mexico, and the 
continued, unprecedented increase of buying power, 
have created an intricate and complex market which 
challenges and taxes the talents and resources of ad- 
vertising, media and marketing men, among others 
active in the many facets of the field. 

Expanded activity, and the resultant more scientific 
approaches to the advertising and media buying 
function have produced a strong necessity for media 
and market orientation. Thus, media information, 
market studies and market evaluation have become 
practically de rigueur. Some agencies and advertisers 
conduct their own market research, while others re- 
tain special organizations such as Merchandising and 
Marketing, S.A. de C.V., International Research As- 
sociates, S.A. de C.V., as well as other qualified con- 
sultants and researchers. In addition to a dearth of 
usable market data, there existed a complete lack of 
a working tool in the form of an organized, standard- 
ized and reliable continuous source of media rate and 





data information. That situation prevailed until 1958, 
when it was remedied by the appearance of Medios 
Publicitarios Mexicanos, a quarterly rate and data 
service to the media buying function. 

In comparison to the scope of advertising and of 
the media buying function in North America and in 
other areas of the world, the Mexican counterpart, 
foreign branches and Mexican agencies alike, while 
vigorous and growing, is still in the toddler stage. 

The concept of advertising and marketing is rela- 
tively new, but it is by no means a mediocre or adul- 
terated version of the more established and sophisti- 
cated endeavor in other countries. 

The informed observer will notice a great deal of 
active talent in all departments, and a rapidly devel- 
oping savoir-faire. The administrative, the creative 
and the research personnel of the agencies in Mexico 
have begun to apply the tried and proven methods 
used successfully elsewhere, and have added impor- 
tant innovations of their own. Worthwhile, efficient 
techniques are modified, expanded, adapted and used 
wherever and whenever they may apply, not as imi- 
tative, but rather as effective methods. 

Mexico is determined, dynamic and vital. Mexico 
expects much from the future, and the dedication of 
those active in all phases of advertising, and the ad- 
vertisers whom they serve, will help realize her 
inestimable potential. 





THE MEXICAN FOUNDATION 
OF ADVERTISING STUDIES 


e Until very recently, Mexico, like most countries 
in Latin America, was advancing blindly in the com- 
plicated field of advertising. With a limited amount 
of knowledge and using common sense rather than 
a firm basis in the principles and fundamentals of 
advertising, an enterprising man would set himself 
up in business and, using what little was written on 
the subject as a guide, combined it with his own 
ideas and ingenuity to serve those who wanted to 
resort to the wonderful vehicle of advertising. 

In order to remedy this lack of guidance and of 
literature, a group of professionals decided to create 
an organism which would conduct seminars covering 
all areas of marketing, from research to the actual 
implementation of campaigns. 

Thus, E. Guillermo Salas, Luis Gurza, Frutuoso 
Garcia Zuazua, Mrs. Magda Cos de Sanchez Fogarty, 
and Raul Horta set up the Fundacién Mexicana de 
Estudios Publicitarios (Mexican Foundation of Ad- 
vertising Studies) with the full co-operation of the 
University of Mexico (Univeridad Nacional Auto- 
noma) and of the Universidad Iberoamericana, which 
now even grants a degree in “Science of Communica- 
tions.” 





HERE'S SOME EXTRA BUSINESS ror You 


IF YOU SELL TO INDUSTRY! 


Next April 24, hundreds of men from Latin Ameri- 
can knitting plants will gather in Atlantic City for 
the biennial Knitting Arts Exposition. They are com- 
ing thousands of miles to see what's new and to 
buy equipment for their factories. Many of them 
will stay in the States a week to a month after the 
Show to look around for other innovations. They 
make a wonderful buying audience for every 


manufacturer who has something to sell to industry. 


That audience can be contacted at a minimum 
of cost through the special Show issue of Latin 
America’s textile magazine, TEXTILES PANAMERI- 
CANOS. The May issue will be distributed at the 
Show to all Latin American visitors. Get your offer 


in it and get the prospect into your or your client's 


office before he goes home! 


Closing date for the May issue is March 24. It’s a 
once every two years opportunity that pays divi- 
dends. Regular advertising rates apply. Book space 


now! 


VDAVULES 


PANAMERICAN 


Publishing Co., Inc. 


570 7th Avenue, New York 18, New York 
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The “Single-Market’” 


Concept 
in European Promotion 


by JOHN DILLON, President, 
Dillon Agnew Associates 


e Is it possible to produce and control—economical- 
ly and quickly—a multi-lingual campaign centered 
on a single product-image and to distribute this ma- 
terial in all the countries of Europe simultaneously? 
With Dillon Agnew Associates, this is no longer an 
area of opinion but an area of practice. Here are the 
highlights of a case history which poses the problem 
and indicates some solutions. 


CLIENT: Minnesota Mining Manufacturing Company; 
ProDucT: Scotchgard Moisture and Stain Repellant; 


THE PROBLEM: To promote the knowledge and use 
of Scotchgard in nine European countries; 


THE MEANS: To produce, within a budget, an 8-page, 
4-color booklet containing tipped-in swatches of treated 
and untreated fabric; to split a run of 130,000 book- 
lets into five languages with seven local address 
changes; to distribute the booklets throughout Europe 
in the following pattern: 


1. As advertising inserts to meet publication deadlines 
in various European trade publications; shipped in 
appropriate languages for trimming and binding 
into journals. 


2. To be mailed to selected lists of manufacturers 
and other potential users, Europewide, as a direct- 
mail merchandizing and promotion piece. 


3. To be bulk-shipped to 3M offices and agents 
throughout Europe for local promotion and follow- 


up. 
4. The above distributions to be carried out concur- 
rently. 


THE SOLUTION: The operational and supervisory end 
of the total project was centralized with the Dillon 
Agnew Office in Holland. English copy was flown by 
our New York office to Holland for translation into 
French, Italian, German, Swedish and Danish. Com- 
pleted translations were then air-expressed to local 
3M offices for checking. Approved translations were 
then expressed back to Holland for language typeset, 
proofing, and plating. 

In the meantime, color-separated typeless film of 
the art, prepared by B.B.D.&O., was flown into Hol- 
land, and 260,000 Scotchgard-treated and untreated 
swatches were made ready for tipping into completed 
books. 
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Four-color print runs, with black-plate language 
and address changes, were carefully supervised 
throughout, as was the tricky hand-swatching opera- 
tion. Addressing from selections from a Europe-wide 
mailing list of industry provided by us, mailings 
were made simultaneously, in appropriate languages, 
throughout the Common Market and other countries, 
to coincide with the appearance of the same booklet 
bound into the trade publications received by many 
of the addressees. 

At the same time, bulk shipments of remaining 
language booklets were made to local 3M offices, to 
permit the campaign to be followed up locally in 
each country. 


ECONOMIES AND CONTROL: The total run of insert 
advertisements for magazines, the direct mail pieces, 
and the handout material was made at the same time. 
All 130,000 8-page booklets were run in three colors, 
followed by split runs of black-plate changes for 
variant languages or local addresses. The Belgian and 
French editions, for example, carried the same French 
copy but the run was split to change from the Paris 
to the Brussels local address. 

Swatch-affixing the 260,000 fabric swatches by 
hand, using 3M’s Double Coated Tissue Tape as ad- 
hesive, was economically done on the Dutch wage- 
scale, and the Dutch printed matter international 
postage rate, one of the lowest in Europe, effected 
considerable savings in the cost of the direct-mail 
part of the campaign. 


RESULTS: 3M gained Europe-wide impact for Scotch- 
gard, presented a top-quality brand image simultane- 
ously in every country in two media, and achieved 
almost complete coverage of their potential European 
market. 

Local European offices of 3M were enthusiastic 
about the overall support of their local markets and 
in almost every case requested additional supplies of 
the booklet, payable out of their own promotion 
budgets. 

Centralization was the major factor behind the 
successful results of this promotion. Production and 
control problems in a multi-lingual market increase 
in direct -:proportion to the number of countries at- 
tempting local action and to the number of suppliers 
involved. 

Experience shows that the operation can be suc- 
cessful only if both client and production and distri- 
bution facility can pull the threads together at each 
end into centralized control. This may require a cer- 
tain amount of difficult reorganization within the 
client’s own international division structure, and will 
certainly require a thorough briefing of agents, sub- 
sidiaries, and other local European offices concerned 
in the sale and distribution of the client’s product, 
but consolidated operation offers the only means of 
treating the whole as a whole, whether in the field 
of direct-mail promotion or the field of agency service. 








For complete and economical coverage in special- 
ized markets abroad, particularly in the U. K. and 
sterling areas, these media are the first choice of Brit- 
ish, European, and—to a growing extent—United 
States’ advertisers selling to international markets. 


A partial listing of the world’s largest 

publishing group 

DAILY MIRROR 

SUNDAY PICTORIAL 

FLEETWAY PUBLICATIONS 
Woman and Beauty 
Woman and Home 
Woman's Companion 
Woman's Illustrated 
Woman's Journal 
Woman's Weekly 


OVERSEAS NEWSPAPERS, LTD. 
ASSOCIATED ILIFFE PRESS, LTD. 
THOMAS SKINNER & CO., (PUB.) LTD. 


ABC 4,565,327 
ABC 5,275,312 


141,523 
703,098 
189,948 
724,690 
265,911 
CNS 1,459,610 


Only mass media serving West Africa 
OVERSEAS NEWSPAPERS, LTD. 


NIGERIAN DAILY TIMES 

(average daily net sale: 

112,580) + GHANA DAILY 

GRAPHIC (average daily net 

sale: 80,304) + SIERRA 

LEONE DAILY MAIL (aver- 

age daily net sale: 10,134) 

NIGERIAN SUNDAY TIMES 

GHANA SUNDAY MIRROR 

GHANA JUNIOR GRAPHIC 

WEST AFRICAN REVIEW (monthly) 8,000 
WEST AFRICA (weekly) 5,000 

Following West Africa information available on request: 
1) MARKET DEVELOPMENT SURVEY 

2) 1961 CALENDAR OF TECHNICAL SUPPLEMENTS 
(these supplements, to be distributed in all three daily news- 


papers, are important because of absence of technical press 
in area) 


U.S. Services include: 

Own New York office and representatives in Chicago, Los Ange 
figures for all publications » sample copies on request * country 
readership information + general market information + dolla 
shipment of plates + gratis typesetting + gratis cable service fo 


Radio, 
Electro 


wi 


Aviation 
FLIGHT 


The world’s foremost aeronautical 
weekly. Read internationally by lead- 
-, in oe fields of —e, am 
and military aviation. Deals with re- 

search, construction, operation, main- anaes Le 
tenance. Published since 1909. C.. 69.10 
FLIGHT: Weekly. Audited Paid Circu- i ELECTR‘ 
lation, 29,151 a 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION: Monthly. 
A.P.C., 2,535 


For all « 
vision an 


thly. A.P 
WIRELE 
TRADER 
ELECTR 
P.C., ove 


Metallurgy and Plastics 
BRITISH PLASTICS 


The journal that speaks for the in- 
dustry. A powerful, world-circulating 
sales medium for all plastics materials, 
machinery, and products. Circulates 
throughout the British plastics in- 
dustry and in 47 major overseas 
markets. Organizer of the Interna- 
tional Plastics Exhibition /nterplas. 
ty PLASTICS: Monthly. A.P.- 
>., 9,075 

INTERNATIONAL PLASTICS EN- 
GINEERING: Monthly. First issue: 
Feb. ’61 3,500 Monthly 
IRON AND STEEL: Monthly. A.P.- $28 oe WELDIN 
C., 2,872 * il TION: M 
METAL INDUSTRY: Weekly. A.P.C., 2 ee MACHIN 
4,053 thly. A.P. 


Special 

MECH 
The lead 
dustrial r 
pert advir 
machiner 
ance and 
Mechanic 
MECHAD 
ly. A.P.C 
MATERI 


Other Important Skinner-Iliffe Px 


ABC Air Cargo Guide (Monthly) « ABC Shipping Guide (Bi-Monthly) « ABC W. 
(Weekly) « Architect & Building News (Weekly) « Autocar (Weekly) « Autom 
Data Processing (Quarterly) « Farmer & Stock-Breeder (Weekly) * The? 
Nursing Mirror (Weekly) « Poultry World (Weekly) « Practical Power Farming 

Stock Exchange Gazette (Weekly) « Wool Record & Textile Work 


SKINNER- 


The World’s Largest Range of Technical, Trad 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Duncan A. Scott Int'l. Duncan A. Scott Int'l 
35 East Wacker Drive 85 Post Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois San Francisco 4, Calif 
CEntral 6-2163 GArfield 1-7950 


NEW YORK 


Thomas Skinner & Co. (Pub.) Ltd. 
111 Broadway, 

New York 6, N. Y. 

Digby 9-1197 





include: 
office and representatives in Chicago, Los Angeles and San Francisco * complete facts and 
blications » sample copies on request * country by country breakdowns « circulation audits 
mation * general market information + dollar billing and ful! agency commissions + air 
es * gratis typesetting + gratis cable service for space reservations, etc. 


Radio, Television and 
T Electronics Wirgless World 


pst aeronautical WIRELESS WORLD 


tionally by —, For all concerned with radio, tele- 
EPaake wit gi vision and electronics. The recognized 
- Deals with re- , leader since Marconi’s day 
operation, main- WIRELESS WORLD: Monthly. A.P.- MG y: ) 
re C., 69,107 
" we wre ELECTRONIC TECHNOLOGY: Mon- 
cit thly. A.P.C., 7,111 
: Monthly. WIREL AND ELECTRICAL 
: TRADER: W eekly. / P.C., over 13,000 
ELECTRICAL REVIEW: Weekly. A.- 
P.C., over 15,000 


Rade Teter nioe 


Specialized Engineering 
MECHANICAL HANDLING 


The leading British authority on in- 
in- rere” dustrial mechanization, om ex- 


major overseas pert advice on the latest labour-aiding 
machinery, its installation, mainten- 
ance and repair. Organizes the biennial 

: Monthly. A.P.- - Mechanical Handling Exhibition. 
MECHANICAL HANDLING: Month- 

PLASTICS EN- > ly. A.P.C., 7,491 

hy. First issue: f MATERIALS HANDLING NEWS: 

: ; Monthly over 15,000 
Monthly. A.P.- i WELDING AND kr FABRICA- 
s TION: Monthly. A.P.C. 6 

: Weekly. A.P.C., MACHINE SHOP M ret AZINE: Mon- 

thly. A.P.C. 10,063 


Other Important Skinner-lliffe Publications 


le (Monthly) « ABC Shipping Guide (Bi-Monthly) « ABC World Airways Guide (Monthly) « Amateur Photography 

t & Building News (Weekly) « Autocar (Weekly) « Automobile Engineer (Monthly) « Bus and Coach (Monthly) 

nrterly) « Farmer & Stock-Breeder (Weekly) «© The Motor Cycle (Weekly) _* Motor Transport (Weekly) 
kly) « Poultry World (Weekly) ¢ Practical Power Farming (Monthly) « Skinner’s Silk & Rayon Record (Monthly) 
hange Gazette (Weekly) «© Wool Record & Textile World (Weekly) « Yachting World (Monthly) 


INNER-ILIFFE 


The World’s Largest Range of Technical, Trade and Specialized Journals 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES CANADA 


Duncan A. Scott Int'l. Duncan A. Scott Int'l. Duncan A. Scott Int'l. Thomas Skinner & Co. (Pub.) Ltd. 
35 East Wacker Drive 85 Post Street 1901 West 8th Street 18 Rideau Street 

Chicago 1, Iilinois San Francisco 4, Calif Los Angeles 57, Calif Ottawa, Canada 

CEntral 6-2163 GArfield 1-7950 DUnkirk 8-4151 CEntral 4-5433 
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an important message 


for media buyers 
marketing anywhere 


in the World... 

















Doctor, lawyer, Indian chief... 


POOL gg oy 


ERHAPS NOT Indian Chief, but these chil- 

dren and millions like them are the future 
leaders and government heads of many 
nations which weren’t even on the map when 
we were studying geography. 


As you can see, education is a serious under- 
taking. 


The men, whose jobs these boys will inherit, 
also recognize their need to learn. Among 
other things these men need to acquire tech- 
nical knowledge. For this they look to the 
industrialized nations whose experience will 


i 





speed their own development and progress. 


International trade magazines provide one of 
the major methods by which technical knowl- 
edge in scores of fields is made available to 
thousands of readers throughout the world. 


The four magazines published by Export 
Publishers Co. are read in 104 countries in 
Africa, Asia, Latin America and the Middle 
East. Three, TRANSPORTE MODERNO, SERVICIOS 
PUBLICOS and A SUS ORDENES serve Latin 
America. MODERN GOVERNMENT serves Africa, 
Asia and the Middle East. 


Here are the fields they serve: 


Transport 
Government 


— Transporte Moderno 


— Servicios Publicos and 
Modern Government 


Hotels, Restaurants, Hospitals 


and other institutions 


— A Sus Ordenes 


International markets are profitable ones. If you sell in any one of the fields listed above we 


think we can help you make them even more so. 


EXPORT PUBLISHERS COMPANY, INC. 
134 East 59th Street, New York 22, New York,. PLaza 3-5653 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 42 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill., Whitehall 4-1912, GORDON BLAIR, Mgr. 














ARE U.S. BUSINESSMEN 
EXPORT MINDED? 


e U.S. manufacturers must make a conscious effort 
to hold their place in the European market, and one 
of the most effective tools for achieving this end is a 
program of intensified promotion. 

This is the substance of a survey of current export 
possibilities in France, conducted by the U.S. Embassy, 
Paris, in connection with the National Export Expan- 
sion Program now in progress. The heads of 14 import 
trade associations and a broad segment of businessmen 
were interviewed for their opinions on the best pos- 
sible means of implementing the program. 

In the opinion of those contacted, U.S. business- 
men are not “export-minded,” a weakness which was 
attributed to conditions which prevailed following 
World War II. They point out that for more than a 
decade after the War’s end, U.S. producers enjoyed 
a seller’s market not only at home, but also in the 
war-torn economies of Europe where competition was 
practically nonexistent. Export sales during these 
years required no particular effort on the part of the 
U.S. businessman. 

Now, in view of the current health of the European 
economy in which more competitive conditions prevail, 
U.S. manufacturers must make a conscious effort to 
hold their place in the European market with particu- 
lar emphasis on promotional efforts. 


French importers and dealers are generally critical 
of current U.S. manufacturers’ sales promotion pro- 
grams. All too often, they claim, U.S. brochures and 
sales literature are not printed in the language of the 
country in which the product is to be sold. American 
businessmen should take a cue from other European 
sellers on the French market, such as Germans, Ital- 
ians, etc.. who have done an excellent job in providing 
sales literature which the potential French customer 
can read in his own language. 


Operating Instructions Lacking 


A related criticism concerns the failure of US. 
manufacturers to prepare operating and service in- 
structions for their equipment in foreign languages, 
a serious oversight which should not be treated lightly. 
As one importer observed, a French mechanic can 
hardly be expected to be able to interpret English 
operating instructions for a pneumatic torque wrench. 


Price No Obstacle 


The survey further revealed that U.S. prices are 
not obstacles to expanded sales abroad. On the con- 
trary, U.S. products, particularly those produced in 
large quantities, are more than competitive with com- 
parable French or foreign products. 

According to French importers, higher sales of U.S. 
products in France were hindered, until recently, by 
quantitative restrictions rather than U.S. prices. Ad- 
mittedly, for certain types of machinery, the produc- 
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uion of which requires extended periods of time — 
large turbines, hydraulic presses, complex machine 
tools — U.S. prices are not usually competitive. Never- 
theless, quality and modern design of the U.S. product 
may outweigh consideration of price. 

Thus, an importer relates that he is currently selling 
to a large French firm a U.S. tool which costs 11 times 
more than the French type which it previously used. 
In underlining the fact that quality was the primary 
consideration in this instance, the importer noted that 
the firm previously required 300 tools of French manu- 
facture which had to be discarded every 15 to 20 
working days, or a total of some 5,000 tools a year. 
Since the French firm has adopted the American-made 
tool, it requires only 300 of them throughout the year, 
at the end of which they can still be used for opera- 
tions requiring a lesser degree of precision. 

From an article in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Washington, 


D. C., based on a special report prepared by the U. S. Embassy 
in Paris. 


e Robert Otto & Company (Canada) Ltd. has become 
a subsidiary of the Baker Advertising Agency of 
Toronto. 


e ERC International, Inc., has been formed as a new 
organization in the foreign trade consulting field, with 
headquarters at 60 East 42nd Street, New York, by 
combining the operations of Warren S. Lockwood, 
Inc., with the overseas activities of Economic Re- 
search Corporation Ltd., Canadian research and de- 
velopment group. 


GERMAN FAIR 


e The 13th Small Enterprise Fair (Handwerks- 
messe ) scheduled in Munich May 31-June 11, offers 
an opportunity to both individual manufacturers as 
well as trade associations to exhibit their products. 

The Handwerksmesse will be a combination com- 
mercial fair and exhibition with a total area of 51,000 
square meters in 20 halls available for displays and 
special shows. Emphasis will be placed on handicraft 
products, handicraft supply industries, raw materials, 
semi-finished products, tools, and machinery. 

At the 1960 show 2,550 exhibitors participated, 
including 962 foreign exhibitors representing 28 coun- 
tries, and 320,000 people attended. 


PACKAGING SHOW 


e A biennial international packaging exposition 
called IPACK will be held for the first time at the 
Fair Grounds, in Milan, Italy, June 20-29. This ex- 
hibit will take its turn with similar expositions held 
at 6-month intervals in London, Duesseldorf, and 
Paris. To date, 224 Italian and 88 foreign firms have 
indicated their intention to participate. 






MEDIA MEMOS 


* La Hacienda carried a 20-page insert featuring 
various products and services of CYANAMID INTER 
AMERICAN CORPORATION as an insert in its December 
Livestock and Poultry Directory issue. Additional 
copies of the insert will be distributed by the adver- 
tiser, in the fosm of a separate booklet, to leading 
agricultural authorities throughout Latin America. 


G 


e Richard G. Lurie has been appointed publisher of 
American Exporter and Automotive World. 


G 


e Informacion, the last daily newspaper in Havana 
which had managed to retain a semblance of inde- 
pendence, has finally succumbed, in spite of the fact 
that it had for months refrained from publishing 
editorials or commentaries of any kind, lest they give 
umbrage to the dictatorship. 


G 


e Motrix, automotive publication “by and for Latin 
Americans” has moved from Havana to Mexico. 


G 


e The Times of Havana, which was forced out of ex- 
istence last November, is planning to reappear in 
Miami, as a weekly. And the former Cuban dailies 
Prensa Libre and El Crisol have now taken wing in the 
form of broadcast programs beamed at Cuba from 
Radio Swan, on Swan Island. 


G 


e Time Latin American Edition was awarded a trophy 
and Readers’ Digest International Editions a transistor 
radio by Carrier International Ltd., the first for being 
the publication pulling the most responses to CIL 
ads, the second as the publication providing the most 
merchandising aids. The idea of giving such awards 
annually was Carrier ad manager Dick Culp’s. 


G 


e The French weekly newspaper L’Express, has ap- 
pointed REGIE INTERNATIONAL as their advertising 
representative in the United States. 


G 


A chart showing U.S. exports of air conditioning 
and refrigeration equipment in 1959 is available, free, 
from the American Exporter. 





| 
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SELL FOR THE 


LARGEST CAPTIVE 
AUDIENCE in the world! 


Latin America’s 3,515 hospitals, averaging 115 
beds, have a constant population of approximately 
4,000,000 people. Hospitals buy for this captive 
group everything required for human needs, from 
basic food and medical supplies to recreational 
equipment. 


Implant your story firmly in the interamerican 
hospital journal, then watch your business grow. 


If a product is exportable and is used in hospitals, 
it can be sold through 


EL MOSPITAL 


PANAMERICAN 
Publishing Co., Inc. 


570 7th Avenue, New York 18, New York 









23,800 Doctors DON’T READ 





AMERICA CLINICA 
but 
95,200* DO 


*according to field surveys made 


within the group of 116,000 
doctors receiving the journal. 


No other medium in the medical field assures such 
widespread and consistent readership. 120 firms 
are regular advertisers in one or more of the area 
editions published. 


PANAMERICAN 





Publishing Co., Inc. 





18, New York 


570 7th Avenue, New York 
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Announcement 


We are pleased to announce the acquisition of 
the GUIANA GRAPHIC of Georgetown, British 
Guiana, by Overseas Newspapers Limited, a 
member of the London Daily Mirror Group. 


The GUIANA GRAPHIC is British Guiana’s most 
successful newspaper and will now certainly 
increase its leadership among the newspapers 
of British Guiana. 


+ 


Exclusively represented in North America by 








JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC. 
551 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 17, N. Y. « MU 2-1935 


How GOOD 


a market is 


Latin America? 


The SPANISH | FOR A BIGGER BITE OF 


THE LATIN AMERICAN 
DAIRY MAGAZINE BAKERY, FLOUR MILLING 


COOKIE-CRACKER AND 
usTTIAS LAC. SPAGHETTI INDUSTRIES 


Use the only industry- 





is growing, and IND 
TEAS is the only Spanish lang 


i Milk 
zine exclusively for the 
magazi ee Ol 


language magazine reaching the 
9500 leading Plant owners of 


Butter, Cheese, Ice Cream and Dry 
Milk Plant Owners and large herd 


owners in Mexico, Central and 





South America, Cuba, Puerto Rico Mexice, Central “i teen he 
and the Caribbean area. ‘a, Cuba, is: Mies cane - 
8500 controlled circulation. Span- Caribbean, 

i harge 
ish translations at no extra ¢ — 
by our native Spanish editors. the market; we ein 





their language. We make you and 


your products q Part of this grow. 
ing industry 


B&W page, $200, six times; $180 
twelve time rate. A full schedule 
NOW will put you on top of this 
growth market for tomorrow! 


(July is BUYERS’ GUIDE issue) 


INDUSTRIAS 
LACTEAS | 


1602 HAROLD ST., 
HOUSTON 6, TEX. 





(July is BUYERS’ GUIDE issue) 


PANADERO 
LATINOAMERICANO 


(also Publishers of Th, 
Southwestern Baker in Sagtieh) 
1602 HAROLD ST., HOUSTON 6, TEX. 
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ALTSHULER, EDWARD A., President, Ascon Management Corp., 
6043 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 

ANCONA, ALBERT, General Manager, Al-Ahram & Al-Hilal, 16, 
Sh. Mobtadayan, Cairo, Egypt 

AVEDON, BURT SIMM, Vice President, West Coast Operations, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt Inc., 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
28 

BAILEY, J. O., Director & General Manager, Allardyce Palmer 
(Overseas) Limited, 109 Kingsway, London W.C.2 

BARD, ROBERT MARK, Advertising Manager, International 
Dept., Max Factor & Company, 1655 No. McCadden, Holly- 
wood 28 

BAsSTOS, CARLOS MANUEL, CALCADA, Manager, Advertising De- 
partment, The Coca-Cola Export Corporation, Caixa Postal 
8211, Sao Paulo, Brazil 

BEEBE, MORTON PRITCHETT, Director, Morton Beebe Produc- 
tions, Inc., 1 Drumm St., San Francisco 11 

BorJE ARONG, Manager, AB Svenska Telegrambyran, Sund- 
storget 3, Halsingborg, Sweden 

BOTHWELL, MurRRAY, West Coast Representative, La Hacienda 
Publishing Co. New York, 234 E. Colorado Blvd., Pasadena, 
California 

BROOKS, GEOFFREY JOHN, Manager, Grant Advertising (Thai- 
land) Inc., 156, N. Sathorn Rd., Bangkok, Thailand 





The International Advertising Association 
welcomes: 





CAIDEN, JOSEPH, Advertising Manager, The Coca-Cola Export 
Corporatiorf? 199 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.7 
CARAM, GUILLERMO, Latin American Director, Worldwide Div., 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp., 1 East 57th St., New York 
19, NX. ¥. 
COLETTI, SONIO E., Crane Company, 300 Park Ave., New York 
17 
COMOLLI, ALBERTO, Advertising Manager, The Coca-Cola Ex- 
port Corporation, Galleria Passarella 1, San Babila, Milan, 
Italy 
CooPER, HERBERT H., Director, Cooper Display Associates, 723 
E. California, Pasadena 
CuGAT, ALFRED, President, Vision Publicidad y Promocion de 
Ventas S.A., Muntaner 520, Barcelona, Spain 
CURTIS, JOHN ALDEN, Vice President, Curtis, Server & Witzer- 
man, Inc., 3308 E. Broadway, Long Beach 3, California 
CUTLER, DONALD G., Vice President in Charge Industrial Div., 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 5045 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 36 
DANIELSON, AKE, Salesman, Time-Life International Ltd., 13- 
15 Sveavagen, Stockholm 
DAvis, ROGER KENT, President & General Manager, Ideas, Inc., 
1153 M. H. del Pilar, Ermita, Manila, Philippines 
DELLINGER, ROBERT LEE, Vice President, Grant Advertising, 
Inc., 1111 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
De NEUVILLE, HENRI, President and Managing Director, CON- 
TACT, 37, rue Marbeuf, Paris 8, France 
DEVONALD, STUART LLEWELYN, Account Executive, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 5820 Wilshire, Los Angeles 36 
EKMARK, AKE, Advertising Manager, AB Svenska Metall- 
verkn. Vastraa, Sweden 
ENG, KARL-EGON, Production Manager, Export Market, AB 
Astra, Sodertalje. Sweden 
EVANS, RICHARD, Managing Director, Royds Overseas Adver- 
tising & Marketing Ltd., Roydia House, Mandeville Place, 
London, W.1 
FosTeR, ALEX W. L., Manager-Proprietor, Alex W. L. Foster 
Association, Coronation Bldg., Kingston, Jamaica 
FUGITT, WARREN GRAVES, Director, International Division, 
Gray & Rogers, 12 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GALLOWAY, JAMES C., Owner, James C. Galloway & Company, 
6535 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
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GANGSTED. HENRIK FRODE, Manager, The Coca-Cola Export 
Corp., Prinsense Maries Alle 2, Copenhagen 

GRUNFELD, EUGENIO J., General Sales Manager, Movierecord, 
S.A., c/ Martires de Alcala, 4, Madrid 

HABIB, RAFIC NICOLAS, General Business Manager, Lissan -Ul] 
-Hal, P.O. Box 4619, Beirut, Lebanon 

HELLSTROM, NILS, Manager (Owner), Nils Hellstrom AB, 
Vasagetan 38, Stockholm C 

HIPPERT, RALPH J., Advertising Manager, Cannon Electric 
Company, 3208 Humboldt St., Los Angeles 31 

HOYER, FRANK DEL ROSARIO, Director of Advertising, Radio 
Hoyer, Julianaplein No. 21, Willemstad, N.A. 
INOUE, Fujio, General Manager, Hakuhodo Inc., Advertising, 
Time & Life Bldg., 1271 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
JOHNSON, BEVERLY JEAN, Advertising Manager, Leach Corpo- 
ration, 1101 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 

JONES, CROFTON, Senior Vice President, Hixson & Jorgensen, 
Inc., 3540 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 

JORDAN, PURDY COLEBROOKE, Advertising Manager — Mexico, 
Coca-Cola Export Corp., Apdo. 126 bis, Mexico, D.F., 
Mexico 

KELLEY, WARREN FRANCIS, Group Supervisor, Fuller, Smith 
& Ross, 211 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

KING, DONALD H., Sales Manager, Eureka Press, 1633 West 
11th St., Los Angeles 15 

KLINTE, BERTIL, Managing Director, Swedish Assoc. of Adver- 
tising Agencies, Norrlandsgatan 20, Stockholm C 

KINGSLEY, NORMAN W., Advertising Manager, McCullouch In- 
ternational, Inc., 6101 W. Century Blvd., Los Angeles 

LASHLEY, JACOB, Account Executive, R. J. Dovale Advertis- 
ing, Keukenstraat 14, Curacao 

LAWRENCE, E. WALLACE, Vice President, International Div., 
Cunningham & Walsh Inc., 260 Madison Ave., New York 16 

LEAF, ROBERT STEPHEN, Manager of International Operations, 
Burson Marsteller Associates, 800 Second Ave., New York 17 

LESTER, WILLIAM P., Owner, Lester-Voorhees Company, 1022 
S. Cienega, Los Angeles 35 

LIEBERT, JOHN, Marketing Administrator, Rose Marie Reid, 
P.O. Box 3367, 370 Adorno Way, Van Nuys, California 

MCCONNELL, GEORGE A., Vice President, Anderson-McConnell 
Advertising Agency, Inc., 922 N. Vine St., Hollywood 

MCKENZIE, Don, Vice President, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 3325 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 

Moore, ALBERT WILLIAM, Manager, Public Relations & Ad- 
vertising, The Ralph M. Parsons Company, 617 W. Seventh 
St., Los Angeles 17 

O’CONNOR, ROBERT JOHN, Advertising Manager, The Coca- 
Cola Export Corp., 168, Willoughby Road, Crows Nest, Syd- 
ney, Australia 

OSTBLOM, OLLE, Marketing Manager, Nymanbolagen AB, 
Uppsala, Sweden 

PROHIAS, ROBERTO LEONIDAS, Corporacion Panamena De Ra- 
diodifusion, S.A., P.O. Box 1795, Panama 

RICE, FRANK WILLIAM, Los Angeles Manager, The Reader’s 
Digest Ass’n., 6505 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 

RoJER, R. E., La Casa Amarilla, Inc., Bredestr, 46, Dunda, 
Curacao 

SCHMALZBAUER, HERBERT, Advertising & Sales Manager, Coca- 
Cola Ges.m.b.H., Niederlassung Wien, 16, Postgasse, Vienna 
I, Austria 

SCHOLANDER, DEREK, Managing Director, CUBA Publicidad, 
Casa de Suecia, Marques de Casa Riera 4, Madrid, Spain 

SCHULZ, PETER, Duncan Scott & Company, 1901 West 8th St., 
Los Angeles, California 

SHIPPEE, JACK V., President, Dreyfus & Shippee, 511 North La 
Cienega, Los Angeles 

SILVESTER, P. D., Manager, International Division, Colman, 
Prentis & Varley Ltd., 34, Grosvener St., London W.1, 
England 

SODERSTROM, BENGT OLOF, Managing Director, Caderroth In- 
ternational S.A., 17, rue des Pierres-du-Niton, Geneva, Switz- 
erland 

STANSBURY, HERBERT E., JR., Manager, Advertising & Sales 
Promotion, Miller Freeman Publications, 500 Howard St., 
San Francisco 5, California 

STEELE, WILLIAM HuGH, Vice President, Foote, Cone & Bel- 
ding, 900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17, California 

THELIN, BERTIE, ROBERT, HERMAN, Advertising Manager, 
Stora Kopparbergs AB, Falun, Sweden 

VAN DeR MEy, JOHANNES, Regional Advertising Manager, 
The Coca-Cola Export Corp-Holland Branch, Joan Muysken- 





wag, Amsterdam 

WETTSTEIN, ROBERT PAYNE, President, Wettstein, Nowell & 
Johnson, Inc., 672 So. Lafayette Pk. Pl., Los Angeles, 
California 

WOOLFENDEN, GEORGE ARTHUR, Director, Advertising / Public 
Relations, Burroughs Corporation, 707 W. Milwaukee, De- 
troit 22, Michigan 

YEDIDIAN, KHANSABA K., President, AA Advertising Agency, 
Lalezar Ave., Saraye Abhari, Teheran, Iran 


* “Rod” Sweeny, manager of producer goods ad- 
vertising at International General Electric Company, 
recently addressed a meeting of the New York Chap- 
ter of the Association of Industrial Advertisers. His 
talk was so well received and elicited so many ques- 
tions that the chairman had to call a halt, lest the 
meeting should continue far into the afternoon. 


G 


e Jean J. Arachtingi has joined the Paris office of the 
J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY. He was previously 
with Elvinger, S.A., as associate director of research. 


G 


e Hans Stenbeck has been appointed chairman of the 
executive committee of ERVACO ADVERTISING, Stock- 
holm. 


G 


e Raul Barrios, former president of McCann Erickson 
de Cuba S.A., Rafael Eskart, who was marketing direc- 
tor of Publicidad Alvarez Perez in Havana and Rene 
Navarro, ex-vice president of Guastella y Cia. all 
have found asylum in McCann’s Mexico office, as ex- 
ecutive vice president, marketing director and super- 
visor of radio, cine and television, respectively. 


G 


e Augusto Godoy, who headed his very successful 
agency in Cuba until it was seized by the regime, is 
now manager of J. WALTER THOMPSON’S office in 
Lima, Peru. 


G 


e Art Domingo has been elected chairman of the 
PAN PACIFIC PUBLIC RELATIONS GROUP, a network 
of independent P.R. men, with one member each in 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Hong Kong, Japan, Taipei, 
New Zealand, Australia, British Columbia and the 
Fiji Islands. 
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Arthur Kron, chairman of the New York Regional Export Expansion 

Committee, and U.S. Postmaster Robert K. Christenberry examining 

the first letters carrying the newly initiated postage cancellation 
slogan, “Sales Abroad Make Jobs at Home.” 
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MARKETING IN LATIN AMERICA by Frank M. Dun- 
baugh, Printers’ Ink Book Company, 298 pp., $7.50. 
e The author, who is Associate Professor of Market- 
ing at the University of Miami, Florida, provides a 
panoramic snapshot of a continent on the economic 
move. 

In 16 chapters, the reader is introduced to tech- 
niques of distribution, market research, advertising, 
public relations and to legal and licensing practices in 
Latin America. The marketing function itself is dis- 
cussed in its application to capital goods, consumer 
goods, appliances, heavy equipment and services. The 
text is generously dotted with case histories provided 
by companies with many years of experience in Latin 
America. A final section includes basic economic and 
geographical data. 

“So much is happening today in Latin America,” 
says Professor Dunbaugh, “that almost every month 
observers can spot shifts in marketing conditions. 
Foresight —and a gift of prophecy — are needed to 
fathom the long term currents under the hundreds of 
wavering ripples showing on the surface.” The ac- 
curacy of this statement does not detract from the 
book’s value as an introduction to the challenge faced 
by the marketing man in Latin America. 





THE STRATEGY OF DESIRE by Ernest Dichter, Double- 
day & Co. Inc., 1960, 314 pp. $3.95. 

e Twenty-five years of successful experience in moti- 
vation research have made Dr. Dichter probably the 
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most widely quoted authority in this field. In this 
book Dr. Dichter describes, using many case histories, 
how social science has been applied to business and 
government. From an analysis of the basic mecha- 
nisms of persuasion to a prescription for national 
goals, “The Strategy of Desire” makes the case for 
the applied psychological approach as a key to ef- 
fective economic and political behavior. 

Far from attributing nefarious implications to man’s 
increasing ability to motivate action in other human 
beings, Dr. Dichter believes that “Our role, as scien- 
tific communicators, as persuaders, is one of liberating 
... desires, not in an attempt to manipulate, but in an 
attempt to move our economic system forward and 
with it our pursuit of happiness.” 

No one will quarrel with these ends; some will with 
the means to reach them. This book is an authori- 
tative exposition of techniques which have found in- 
creasing favor among some of the world’s leading 
industries. 





ECONOMIC APPRAISAL OF PARAGUAY, PERU, DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC, CHILE, (Published July through No- 
vember 1960 by The Statist, 51 Cannon Street, Lon- 
don E.C.4) Total pages 80, inclusive cost for series 
US. 85 cents. 

e These are part of a series of survey on the economy 
of various Latin American countries which show the 
progress and problems, in an international light, of 
the sub-Continent as a whole. The issues appear 
timely in view of recent Inter-American develop- 
ments and are among the most comprehensive of their 
kind published by any English-language economic 
journal. 





TRAINING AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN FOR WORK 
ABROAD, a book describing the eight courses in the 
U.S. and one in Mexico City that provide business- 
men with instruction in the culture or language of a 
foreign country, has just been published by the Coun- 
cil for International Progress in Management, 247 
Park Avenue, New York, 32 pp. $2.50. 

e These courses mark an effort of universities and 
other educational centers to prepare representatives 
of American business to meet problems posed by work- 
ing in foreign political, economic, and cultural condi- 
tions with greater understanding and skill. Programs 
vary from a one-week orientation on Brazil for middle 
and top management to an eight-month intensive 
language-culture course for business trainees. 





“The World of Broadcasting” will be the dominant 
theme of the March issue of the INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISER, and in the April issue, we will in- 
corporate the Program of our Congress. 
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| shall be a great actress. I'll be applauded by brilliant audiences. 
My name will appear in lights over famous theatres... 


Great actresses are born, not made. If you have the talent, the per- 
sonality, you will succeed. But, remember, an actress’s life is exhausting 
as well as glamorous. 

| want to perform in the work of great dramatists . . . bring comedies 
and tragedies to people everywhere... 

And Philips will help you along the road to success, for they supply 
sound systems, stage and house lighting installations to many of the 
world’s finest theatres. They design cinema, radio and television 
equipment that will carry every word you speak, every gesture you 
make, to unseen millions. 

Then, as now, Philips will be helping to make the world a brighter, 
pleasanter place to live in. Then, as now, Philips will maintain the 
spirit that has made their products world-famous for dependability 
for over sixty years. 


Now - and in the future - look m PHILIPS. ic 
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Usted? 


Walk along Avenida Juarez, one of Mexico 
City’s busiest streets. Stop the most 
prosperous looking person you see. Ask him 
the question in the headline above: 
“What do you read?” Chances are he will 
mention Selecciones del Reader's Digest. 
For wherever you go in Mexico, the 
better-educated, higher-income people call 
Selecciones their favorite magazine. 
355,000 buy it every month, more than 
twice as many as buy any other magazine. 


This preference for the Digest exists 
wherever you go in the free world. The 
same kind of people read it everywhere, for 
the same compelling reason—to better 
themselves. That’s why more people — 
21,000,000 — buy the Digest’s 29 editions 
than any other magazine. It’s also why more 
leading international, national and regional 
companies — over 4,000 last year — 
advertise in it. It helps their business and 
can help yours. 


People have faith in 
eaders Digest 
he 


The world’s most powerful selling force 


is local wherever it goes. 

















